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QUATRAINS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE POEMS 


J. R. HULBERT 


HE history of opinion concerning the 

division into quatrains of certain 

Middle English alliterative poems is 
curious. That such a structural plan was 
used in Patience, Cleanness, The siege of 
Jerusalem, The crowned king, The wars of 
Alexander, and Chevalere assigne was 
stated first by Kaluza.! In his article, how- 
ever, he devoted most of his discussion to 
arguing that The wars of Alexander is 
divided into larger sections, multiples of 
24, and suggesting that other poems were 
planned in sections which are multiples 
of 4. Perhaps the fact that these ideas met 
with disbelief accounts for disregard of his 
proof that the poems are divided into 
quatrains; or perhaps mere chance over- 
sight of the article was responsible. At any 
rate, in his chapter in the Cambridge his- 
tory of English literature, Gollancz reveals 
that he was in the process of discovering 
the quatrain plan anew: “Though, at first 
sight, the metre of [Cleanness and Pa- 
tience] seems to be identical throughout, it 
is to be noted that the lines of Patience 
divide into what may almost be described 
as stanzas of four lines....The same 
tendency towards the four-lined stanza is 
to be found in parts of Cleanness, more 
especially at the beginning and end of the 
poem.’’? In 1912 Bateson published an edi- 
tion of Patience, printed, as it had been 


1 Englische Studien, XVI, 169. 
*I (Cambridge, 1907), 361. 
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in Morris’ edition, without recognition of 
the quatrains.* A year later, however, 
Gollancz in his edition of Patience stated 
unequivocally that this poem and Clean- 
ness were written in alliterative quat- 
rains, that they are marked off in the 
manuscript, and, of course, he exhibited 
the quatrains in his text.‘ As far as I have 
been able to discover, English and Conti- 
nental reviewers of Gollancz’ edition ac- 
cepted the quatrains without hesitation, 
but Americans did not.5 Thus Emerson re- 
jected them, and Professor Menner in his 


* Manchester. On p. 94, however, Bateson says: 
‘*The verses generally resolve themselves into groups 
of 4; if not of 4, then of 5+3 or 3+5."’ He does not re- 
fer to Kaluza’s article or include it in his bibliography; 
nor does he state that he saw the quatrain marks in 
the manuscript. 

I have often wondered why Morris numbered the 
lines of the Alliterative poems in fours rather than in 
the customary fives—a practice followed in other 
“E.E.T.S."" editions of Middle English alliterative 
poetry. Now I surmise that he noticed the manuscript 
markings and, without mentioning them, let them de- 
termine his numbering. Emerson seems to have had 
the same idea (see n. 6, below). 

4 (London, 1913), p. ii. In his Cleanness (London, 
1921), p. x, n., Gollancz speaks of ‘‘my discovery of 
this key to the reading of these poems,’’ i.e., the 
stanzaic structure. Grattan in his review of Gollancz’ 
edition of Patience and Menner in his review of Clean- 
ness credit Gollancz with the ‘‘discovery.’’ Oakden in 
his Alliterative poetry in Middle English (Manchester, 
1930) lists Kaluza’s article in his bibliography but 
mentions only Gollancz when he discusses the ‘‘quat- 
rain-form”’ (p. 177). Miss Day seems to have been the 
first to recognize that it was Kaluza who deserves 
credit (see her article in Englische Studien, Vol. LXVI, 
and her edition of The siege of Jerusalem (“‘E.E.T.S.,” 
No. 188). 

‘Grattan in MLR, IX, 403; Ekwall in Englische 
Studien, XLIX, 144. 
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edition of Cleanness under the title Purity 
and later in a review of Gollancz’ edition 
of that poem, though admitting that quat- 
rains appeared at times and that they 
were marked in the manuscript, refused to 
accept them as organic throughout: “The 
poem can certainly not be said to be writ- 
ten in four-line stanzas. The division is 
not organic, but an indication of a desire 
on the part of the poet to give greater 
stability of form to his lines where that is 
needed.’”® 

Some years later, however, Menner’s 
pupil, Professor H. L. Savage, in his edi- 
tion of Erkenwald accepted the quatrains,’ 
though, unlike Cleanness and Patience 
in the manuscript, it is not marked 
off in four-line units. Unfortunately, the 
“E.E.T.S.” edition of The siege of Jeru- 
salem is not printed in quatrains, presum- 
ably because Kélbing, whose text of it was 
set up in 1898, either did not know of 
Kaluza’s article or did not accept his con- 
clusions. It is clear, however, that Miss 
Day, under whose editorship the edition 
was published in 1932,° recognized the 
division into quatrains. The presumption 
is that at present it would be admitted 
generally that these poems were written 
with lines as the smallest unit, quatrains 

* Purity (New Haven, 1920), p. xliv. For Menner’s 
review of Cleanness see MLN, XXXVII, 357. 

Emerson in a review of Bateson’s Patience (MLN, 
XXVIII, 172) mentions “Bateson’s retention of 
Morris's numbering of the lines in fours, with a note 
(p. 94) that seems to indicate that the poet had more 
or less fully chosen this arrangement. There is, I be- 
lieve, no proof of the latter, and the numbering by 
fives is to be preferred.’’ Later Emerson wrote: ‘True 
quatrain structure implies more than a mechanical 
grouping in four-line sequences. Ordinarily it means a 
binding together by rime... . The thought sequence 
{in Patience and Cleanness] is more commonly in cou- 
plets than in quatrains.’’ Concerning Gollancz’ state- 
ment that the quatrains make poems ‘‘more vivid and 
lighter in structure,’ he remarks: ‘‘I can not think that 
it means any more than an appearance to the eye.”’ 

I must confess that for a long time my opinion 
agreed with Menner's and Emerson's. If I had ever 
read Kaluza's article, I had forgotten it. Not until I 


had spent some time studying the text of The siege of 
Jerusalem did I “‘see the light"’ (SP, X XVIII, 604). 


7 New Haven, 1926. 


* See references in n. 4. 
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as the next, and in the case of long poems 
larger units (passus or fits) made up of 
multiples of quatrains. 

Yet there are problems in the analysis 
of individual texts. Thus, though in the 
manuscript of Cleanness and Patience the 
scribe indicated stanza divisions with con- 
siderable accuracy, in other transcripts 
the divisions are made mechanically, even 
when addition or omission of lines has dis- 
torted the stanzaic plan; and in some 
cases, e.g., the Laud copy of The siege of 
Jerusalem and the manuscript of Erken- 
wald, no indication of quatrains is given. 
Hence it is possible that any Middle Eng- 
lish alliterative poem was composed in 
four-line stanzas. Only careful study of 
each text can indicate whether it was so 
planned or not. Even then a scholar may 
decide wrongly, as, according to present 
views, G. C. Macaulay did in his analysis 
of Patience; “After the first 12 ll. the 
arrangement is distinctly in couplets to |. 
28, and again from |. 49 to 1. 60 the ar- 
rangement is entirely in groups of either 
two or three lines.’’® 

Two conditions, in particular, impede 
the student in the attempt to decide 
whether a poem is in quatrains or not: 
(1) as is well known, Middle English al- 
literative verse tends to use end-stopped 
lines, in contrast to Old English verse, 
where sentences are likely to begin at the 
caesura and to run over several lines be- 
fore ending again at the caesura;!® hence 
in any quatrain one must allow for the 
likelihood that lines 1, 2, or 3 may end 
with a full stop; (2) as Skeat remarked: 
“One great defect, in nearly all copies of 
poems in alliterative metre, is caused by 
the liability of the scribe to lose his place, 
and to omit one or more lines here and 
there.’’"' He might have added that the 


* MLR, VIII, 397. 

10 Oakden, p. 158, and Savage, p. xliii, state this 
difference effectively. 

11 The wars of Alexander (“E.E.T.S.,”" E.S., No. 
47), p. xiii. 
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scribe is almost as likely to add lines of his 
own composition. For example, the manu- 
scripts of The siege of Jerusalem, good and 
bad alike, add lines freely, and so do some 
of the manuscripts of Piers the plowman. 
Thus in poems composed in quatrains 
such alterations result in the presence, 
among the author’s presumably regular 
stanzas, of groups of 2 or 3, or 5, 6 or per- 
haps even 7 lines. How to detect the pres- 
ence of these and subtract them from the 
author’s original form is a serious prob- 
lem. 

Moreover, in poems which are extant in 
texts which apparently contain no omis- 
sions or additions and which clearly are in 
the main in quatrains, irregularities occur 
which raise the question: How much regu- 
larity can be expected of a poem organized 
in this way? In Erkenwald both Gollancz 
and Savage print lines 117-21 and 150-54 
as five-line stanzas, and lines 167-68 as a 
two-line stanza. Whether the interpreta- 
tion implied by this way of setting the 
text is correct or not, it shows that, even 
in a poem which in the main clearly falls 
into quatrains and has a total number of 
lines which is a multiple of four, either 
there are some stanzas of more or less 
than four lines or there is a considerable 
passage, specifically lines 117-68, most of 
whose quatrains show rather violent en- 
jambement at the ends. Miss Day finds 
similar situations in The siege of Jerusa- 
lem." Further, in poems composed in 
quatrains, not all stanzas are end-stopped; 
eg., in Gollanez’ Cleanness, in which 
punctuation shows many periods at inter- 
vals of four lines where Menner’s has 
other punctuation, some stanzas end with 
commas, e.g., lines 52, 80, 120, 172, 184, 
200, 224, and 236, where a dash is used 
but an appositive relation exists between 
lines 236 and 237. 

In these circumstances perhaps it would 
be best to accept Kaluza’s judgment that 


2 See n. 4. 


the quatrain scheme appears only in the 
poems that he listed. But the possibility 
that it exists in other works, perhaps con- 
cealed by the errors of scribes, challenges 
anyone interested in medieval alliterative 
poetry. So I have examined the other 
poems and here present with considerable 
trepidation the conclusions which I have 
reached. 

In William of Palerne, Morte Arthure, 
The destruction of Troy, The parlement of 
the three ages, Winner and waster, Mum 
and the soth-segger, Piers the plowman’s 
creed, Joseph of Arimathie and Scottish 
field I find no systematic use of quatrains. 
Sometimes, as in William of Palerne, there 
are too many long, periodic sentences to 
make division into quatrains possible; 
sometimes, as in The Parlement of the three 
ages, there are many subdivisions which 
rarely contain a number of lines that is a 
multiple of four; and sometimes there are 
just too many instances of periods in other 
parts of postulated four-line groups than 
the ends and too few at the ends of them. 

In three or four poems, however, 
though an organization into quatrains is 
by no means perfectly preserved, there 
are enough stretches where quatrain divi- 
sion ‘‘works” to make me suspect that the 
authors composed with four-line stanzas 
in mind and that the present irregularity 
is due to the carelessness of scribes. One 
has every right to suppose, in particular, 
that in the long interval between the date 
of writing and the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, scribes have altered the 
poet’s original drastically. Our copies of 
Alexander A and Death and life are of the 
dates mentioned: my first judgment of 
them was negative, and I was even enter- 
taining the idea that in this respect differ- 
ence between Alexander A and B might in- 
dicate difference of authorship. Returning 
to these poems several times, however, I 
became convinced that significant con- 
tinuous groups of four or eight lines do 
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exist. It may be recalled that one manu- 
script of The stege of Jerusalem and the one 
copy of Crowned king are divided into oc- 
taves. It is possible, therefore, that poets, 
at least occasionally, composed in eight- 
line strophes, the difference from quatrains 
being simply that sometimes syntax and 
thought run through eight lines instead of 
stopping at the end of the fourth. On the 
other hand, when that happens, perhaps 
it is merely an instance of one quatrain 
“running on’”’ to the next. 

In Alexander A I find no long passages 
of stanzas until line 309. From that point 
for a hundred lines, there is periodicity— 
i.e., Stops (periods or semicolons in Profes- 
sor Magoun’s punctuation)'® occur at 
lines 312, 316; none at 320, but one at 324, 
328, 332, 336, 340, 344, 348, 352, 356, 360; 
none at 364 or 368 or 372, but one at 376, 
380, 384 (Magoun has a comma, but it 
could bear a period or a semicolon); none 
at 388, but one at 392, 396; none at 400 or 
404, but stops at 408 and 412. From this 
point there is irregularity which can be 
made systematic only by the assumption 
of omitted lines here and there. Resum- 
ing with line 614, which begins a new sec- 
tion of the poem, we find stops at 617, 621, 
625, 629, 633, 637; then a five-line group 
ending at 642; stops at 646, 650; but after 
that considerable irregularity. A third 
passage starts with line 954, with regular 
stops up to line 979; then irregularity until 
line 999, which begins a sequence of seven 
stanzas. Regularity ceases after that but 
is resumed in short passages, e.g., lines 
1035-46, 1060-71, 1097-1116. If our copy 
of Alexander A were at all close to the 
original, this broken periodicity would be 
hard to understand; but in so bad a copy 
as the one we have it is not strange. 

For Alexander B the evidence is, as it 
should be, since our copy is of the fifteenth 
century, much better. At the beginning at 


13 The gests of King Alexander of Macedon (Cam- 
bridge, 1929). 
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least, the division seems to be in octaves: 
lines 3-10, 11-18 (or in quatrains with no 
punctuation at 6, and a comma at 14); 
stops at 22, 26, 30, 34, 38, comma at 42; 
stops at 46, 50, 54, 58, 62, two lines; stops 
at 68, 72, 76, six lines; stops at 86, 90, six 
lines; stops at 86, 90, comma at 94; stop at 
98, comma at 102; stop at 106, 110 (end of 
a section), 114, two lines; stops at 120, 
128, 132, 136 (end of a section); stops at 
140, 144, comma at 148; stop at 152, com- 
ma at 156; stop at 160, six lines; stops at 
170, 174, 178, two lines; stops at 184, 188, 
commas at 192, 196 (but it could be a 
semicolon); stops at 200, 204, 208, comma 
at 212; stops at 216, 220, comma at 224; 
stops at 228, 232, 236, six lines to end of 
section; stop at 246; none at 250; stop at 
254, 258; none at 262; stops at 266, 270, 
274, 278, 282, 286, 290; none at 294; stops 
at 298, 302; none at 306; stops at 310, 314, 
318, 322, 326, 330, 334, 338, 342; none at 
346; stops at 350, 354, 358, 362, 366, 370, 
374, 378, 382, five lines; stops at 391, 395, 
399, two lines; thereafter quatrains to 
441—three lines—regular to 460, where 
Magoun has a comma but a semicolon 
could be defended; regular to 480, seven 
lines; stop at 491 but not at 495; regular 
to 531; no stop at 535; regular to 567. 

Doubtless the foregoing details are suf- 
ficient; they do not constitute absolute 
proof, but, in view of the irregularity 
found in poems like Cleanness, they con- 
vince me. 

Death and life,'* it will be recalled, is in 
the Percy Folio Manuscript of mid-seven- 
teenth century. It starts with a prologue of 
twenty-one lines, presumably having lost 
three lines, as Kaluza supposed that the 
twenty-two line prologue of the Wars of 
Alexander has lost two lines. This poem, it 
seems to me, “marks off” best into oc- 
taves, of which the first is lines 22-29. 
Lines 37, 45, 53, 60, 64 and 68 end with 
periods or semicolons (Gollancz’ punctua- 
1 Ed. Gollancz (London, 1930). 
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tion); 76 has a comma but could bear a 
semicolon; 84 and 92 have semicolons. 
Thereafter there is irregularity: line 100 is 
the first line of a series naming various 
personifications, extending through line 
108 and coming to its first stop at line 109 
—one line longer than one octave. One 
might guess that some enthusiastic scribe 
has added to the list a line of his own. 
From line 109 one can count octaves to 
line 149, where Gollancz has a comma but 
might better have used a semicolon. Then 
come nine lines; but regular octaves follow 
to line 214. Then come ten lines, followed 
by an octave and six lines. Obviously, in 
the ten lines followed by six we have two 
octaves. To line 254 octaves occur regu- 
larly ; then come nine lines, seven lines, an 
octave, and seven lines, ending the first fit. 
The last fit shows so much irregularity 
that I hesitate to make stanza divisions. 
If it was composed in quatrains or oc- 
taves, our copy lacks a good many indi- 
vidual lines necessary for completion of 
the stanzas. I can make twenty-nine fairly 
regular quatrains out of forty-six divi- 
sions, the other units ranging from two to 
five lines. In view of the large number of 
lines in this poem which end with periods 
or semicolons, it is true that mere chance 
would bring a stop with some regularity at 
almost any predetermined interval; and 
even so I have to admit many groups of sev- 
en or nine. Hence the appearance of peri- 
odicity may be an illusion; yet I have some 


belief in its validity because Icannot achieve 
even such an illusion in studying poems 
like Morte Arthure and The destruction of 
Troy, which are extant in better copies. 

The most interesting of all the possi- 
bilities is Piers the plowman. In the A, text 
of this poem, in contrast to Cleanness, 
Crowned king, and Erkenwald, each of 
which has a total number of lines that is a 
multiple of four (in Cleanness, moreover, 
each division comprises a number that is 
a multiple of four), not one of the passus 
contains such a number. To be sure, in the 
first two divisions, with a little juggling, 
one can obtain desirable totals: if the last 
line of the prologue, which is transitional, 
can be shifted to the beginning of Passus 
I, both prologue and Passus I will have a 
total which is a multiple of four. In all 
other cases, however, if one is to credit 
composition in quatrains, one has to sup- 
pose either that the scribes have omitted 
or added lines (clearly there were errors in 
the source of all our copies, though no rea- 
son to suspect the omission of lines") or 
that the author himself was careless. Be- 
cause of the importance of Piers, it seems 
to me best to exhibit a passage from it di- 
vided into quatrains, so that readers can 
judge readily what likelihood there is that 
the poem was composed in that manner. 
For this purpose the prologue will serve as 
well as any other. I use Knott’s text of Ai, 
which is as near the original as we are 
likely ever to come. 


In a somer sesoun / whanne softe was the sonne, 
I schope me into schroudis / as I schep were 
In abite as an ermyte / unholy of werkis 

4 I wente wide in this world / wondris to here. 


But on a May morwening / on Malverne hilles 
Me befel a ferly, / of fairie me thoughte. 
I was wery for-wandrit / and wente me to reste 

8 Undir a brood bank / be a bourne side. 
And as I lay and lenide / and lokide on the watris, 
I slomeride in a sleping / it swighede so merye. 
Thanne gan I mete / a merveillous swevene, 


“ MP, XII, 134. The instances are, I believe, chiefly faults in alliteration, e.g., 1. 34 of the prologue, where 
Skeat’s conjectural emendation of ‘“‘synneles’’ to ‘‘giltles’’ readily provides a satisfactory reading. 
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That I was in a wildernesse / wiste I nevere where. 
As I beheld into the est / on heigh to the sonne, 

I saigh a tour on a toft / trighely imaked, 

A depe dale benethe / a dungeon therinne, 

With depe dikes and derke / and dredful of sighte. 
A fair feld ful of folk / fand I ther betwene, 

Of alle maner of men / the mene and the riche, 
Worching and wandringe / as the world askith; 
Summe putte hem to the plough / pleighede ful selde, 
In settyng and sowyng / swonke ful harde, 

That many of thise wastores / with glotonye destroigheth; 
And summe putte hem to pride / aparailide hem theraftir 
In cuntenaunce of clothing / comen disgisid. 

In preyores and penaunce / putten hem manye, 

Al for love of oure Lord / lyvede ful streite, 

In hope for to have / heveneriche blisse, 

As ancris and ermytes / that holden hem in here sellis, 
Coveite not in cuntre / to caryen aboute 

For no likerous lifelode / here likam to plese. 

And somme chosen chaffare / thei cheven the betere, 

As it semeth to oure sighte / that suche men thriven. 
And somme merthis to make / as mynstrales conne 

And gete gold with here gle / synneles I trowe. 

Ac japeris and jangleris, / Judas children, 

Founden hem fantasies / and foolis hem make, 

And have wyt at here wille / to wirche yif hem liste. 
That Poule prechith of hem / I dar not preve it here. 
Qui loquitur turpiloquium / is Luciferis hyne. 

Bidderis and beggeris / faste aboute yede, 

Til here belies and here bagges / were bretful ycrammed, 
Fayteden for here foode, / foughten at the ale, 

In glotonye, God wot, / go thei to bedde 

And risen up with ribaudie / as roberdis knaves. 

Slep and sleuthe / sewith hem evere. 

Pilgrimes and palmeris / plighten hem togidere 

For to seke Seint Jame / and seintes at Rome, 

Wenten forth in here wey / with many wise tales, 

And hadde leve to leighe / al her lif after. 

Ermytes on an hep / with hokide staves 

Wenten to Walsingham / and here wenchis aftir; 

Gret lobies and longe / that loth were to swinke 
Clothide hem in copes / to be knowen from othere, 
Shopen hem ermytes / here ese to have. 

I fonde there freres / alle the foure ordris, 

Prechinge the peple / for profit of here wombis, 
Gloside the Gospel / as hem good likide, 

For coveitise of copes / construide it as thei wolde. 
Many of thise maistris / mowe clothe hem at lyking, 
For here mony and here marchaundise / meten togidere. 
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Sith charite hath ben chapman / and chief to shryve lordis, 
Many ferlis han fallen / in a few yeris. 

But holy chirche and hy / holden bet togidere, 

The moste meschief on molde / is mountyng up faste. 

Ther prechide a pardoner / as he a prest were, 

Broughte forth a bulle / with bisshopis selis, 

And seide that hymself / mighte assoile hem alle 

Of falsnesse of fastyng / and of vowes broken. 

Lewide men levide hym wel / and likide his speche, 

Comen up knelynge / to kissen his bulle. 

He bunchide hem with his brevet / and bleride here eighe 
And raughte with his rageman / ringis and brochis. 

Thus ye yeven youre gold / glotenis to helpe 

And levith it to loselis / that leccherie haunten. 

But were the bisshop yblissid / and worth bothe his eris, 

His sel shulde not be sent / to disseyve the peple. 

It is not al be the bisshop / that the boy prechith, 

But the parissh prest and the pardoner / parte the silver 

That the pore peple of the parissh / shulde have yif thei ne were. 
Parsonis and parissh prestis / pleynide hem to here bisshop 
That here parissh were pore / siththe pestilence tyme, 

To have a licence and leve / at Lundoun to dwelle 

To synge there for symonye / for silver is swete. 

Ther hovide an hundrit / in houvis of silk, 

Serjauntis it semide / that servide at the barre, 

Pleden for penis / and poundis the lawe 

And nought for love of oure Lord / unlose here lippes ones. 
Thou mightest betere mete the myst / on Malverne hilles 
Thanne gete a mom of here mouth / til mony were shewid. 

I saugh bisshopis bolde / and bacheleris of devyn 

Become clerkis of acounte / the king for to serve. 

Archideknes and denis / that dignite haven 

To preche the peple / and pore men to fede 

Ben lopen to Lundoun / be leve of here bisshopis 

And ben clerkis of the kinges bench / the cuntre to shende. 
Barouns and burgeis / and bond-men also 

I saugh in that semble / as ye shuln here aftir, 

Baxteris and bocheris / and breusteris manye, 

Wollene websteris / and weveris of lynen, 

Taillores and tokkeris / and tolleris bothe, 

Masonis and mynours / and manye othere craftis, 

As dikeris and delveris / that doth here dedis ille 

And driveth forth the longe day / with Dieu save Dame Emme. 
Cokis and here knaves / crieth hote pyes, hote, 
Goode gees and gris, / gowe dyne, gowe! 
Taverners to hem / tolde the same, 

With white wyn of Osay / and wyn of Gaskoyne, 
Of the Ryn and of the Rochel / the rost to defie. 
Al this I saugh slepynge / and seven sithes more. 
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It seems to me that reasonable regulari- 
ty is maintained up to line 44. My own in- 
clination would be to suppose that line 45 
was an addition by an early scribe. The 
reason that I arranged the text as I did is 
that Skeat’s B text adds three lines after 
line 49. They are not in Skeat’s C text, 
and so perhaps not in the critical text of 
B.'* But it is curious, if not significant, 
that the insertion just makes a quatrain; 
one might suspect that either B or the an- 
cestor of some B manuscripts noted incom- 
pleteness of a quatrain and corrected it. 
Another fault, perhaps omission of a line, 
appears at line 60 or thereabouts; and, 
finally, as arranged above, lines 104-5 are 
an incomplete quatrain. It should be not- 
ed that the text could be spaced as invari- 
able quatrains, with line 109 as an inde- 
pendent line used as transition to Passus 
II. The effect would be to break up such 
good-looking quatrains as lines 80-103, 
but perhaps “running on”’ was intended. 
There are twenty-nine stanzas above, in- 
cluding line 49; of these, fourteen seem to 
be self-contained quatrains; in addition, 
there are three pairs of quatrains, i.e., in- 
stances in which a topic begins a quatrain 
and continues through to end at the last 
line of the next quatrain, and there is one 
similar three-stanza group. There remain 
three incomplete stanzas. It may be that 
the poem was not composed in quatrains; 
but the “statistics” of the preceding sen- 
tence are striking. 

One associated point: since no critical 
text of B has been published, it is hazard- 
ous to attempt doing anything with that 
revision. But if the following facts are not 
significant, they are curious: in Skeat’s 
text, the long insertion about the rat par- 
liament comprises 113 lines (not counting 
the Latin), of which one, line 111, is not in 


Mrs. Blackman in JEGP, XVII, 493, and 
Chambers in various articles have made the point 
that C sometimes provides a more correct text of B 
than the B manuscripts do. 


C and therefore may not be in the critical 
text of B. This leaves 112 lines, a multiple 
of four. Moreover, if line 111 is omitted, 
the number of lines added before the long 
Latin passage beginning at line 132 is a 
multiple of four, and so is the English up 
to the next Latin passage (Skeat, |. 152). 
Analysis of B’s insertion shows, first, an 
eight-line unit (Skeat’s B, ll. 87-94), and 
then stops at the following intervals: 12 
lines, 4 (omit 1. 111), 12, 4—Latin; a 
quatrain separated in the middle by two 
Latin lines, 12, 24, 28, end of the inter- 
polation. 

In view of the uncertainty of the B text, 
all this may be of no significance, but it 
works out strangely well. If it should turn 
out that the critical text of B omits line 
111 but otherwise agrees essentially with 
Skeat, the suggestion is that the author is 
writing largely not in end-stopped quat- 
rains but in multiples of quatrains. 

That there are quatrains in the pro- 
logue and elsewhere in Piers the plowman 
A; seems to me incontestable. But wheth- 
er their presence indicates that the author 
designed his entire text in quatrains or not 
is by no means clear. Perhaps, as my 
friend Dr. David C. Fowler, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, suggests, the 
quatrains may be “evidence of an earlier 
draft in quatrains or of a conscious or un- 
conscious tendency of the A man to com- 
pose in groups of four lines, with occasion- 
al deviations.”’ 

Certain general problems remain. One 
is the origin of the idea of composition in 
quatrains. On that I have no light. As not- 
ed above, Klaeber remarked on the spo- 
radic appearance in Beowulf of four-line 
units; but I cannot find anything ap- 
proaching consistent use of such units in 
later Old English or in such early Middle 
English works as The grave, the Worcester 
fragments of The soul’s address to the body, 
or Lazamon. In the two former, end-stop- 
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ping is so common that I, at least, can see 
no validity in grouping by fours. In The 
Brut there is plenty of enjambement but 
no tendency that I can detect to use quat- 
rains. If Alerander A and B were com- 
posed in this fashion, they mark the first 
appearance of this device, as far as is now 
known. Of earlier date than that, we have 
alliterative poems in end-rhymed stanzas. 
Perhaps the fact that these poems were or- 
ganized in groups larger than the line and 
got a desirable effect, suggested to some- 
one the idea of making four-line units in 
writing unrhymed alliterative verse. 

Just what the effect gained by un- 
rhymed alliterative quatrains was, is an- 
other problem. Evidently Emerson did 
not believe that any effect could be ob- 
tained by composing in this form, any 
more than would result from writing our 
blank verse in four-line groups; and cer- 
tainly for us it is difficult to conceive of 
any stanza forms not made clear by 
rhyme. We are faced by actuality, how- 
ever, and must attempt to understand it. 
Gollancz expressed his opinion in a state- 
ment, repeated with approval by Oakden 
and Savage: “The application of this 
method” to Cleanness, i.e., printing the 
text in quatrains, “‘renders that rather 
long and apparently monotonous poem al- 
together more vivid and lighter in struc- 
ture.’”!? Whether Gollancz was thinking in 
terms of sight or of hearing is not clear; 
but in any case, to be quite frank, the 
statement is to me senseless. How quat- 
rain composition could increase vividness 
and lightness of structure, I cannot con- 
ceive, nor can I imagine what lighter as ap- 
plied to structure means; but perhaps 
others can. At any rate, it would seem 


"Edition of Patience, p. ii; Oakden, p. 177; 
Savage, p. xlvii. 
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probable that the authors concerned 
planned for auditory effect; presumably 
they intended that readers should pause 
briefly at the end of each stanza. One can 
imagine that these pauses would be pleas- 
ing to hearers, giving them frequent 
“breathing spells’ and an opportunity to 
grasp one by one the elements of the nar- 
rative and not requiring the sustained at- 
tention that long, involved periods with- 
out stops would demand. 

If such regular brief stops were made, 
however, I find it difficult to credit the 
theory of “rectifying” the meter first 
stated by Gollancz and adopted by Miss 
Day.'® I should think that the two-line 
stanza would merely give a worse jolt to 
the hearers than the five-line stanzas did. 
It seems to me much more probable that 
there was some omission or dislocation of 
lines in Cleanness and Erkenwald, which 
caused the present condition of those 
texts. In The Siege of Jerusalem the en- 
jambement is not too harsh if the poem is 
spaced as invariable quatrains. 

It is worth noting that if Gollancz is 
right, as I think he is, in regarding lines 
511-13 of Patience as early draft uninten- 
tionally preserved in our copy, the stanza- 
ic regularity of that poem and the others 
noted by Kaluza points to the conclusion 
that our text of these poems is close to the 
originals in content. Of course, a scribe or 
scribes in the line of transmission to us 
may have altered the language or dialect 
of the originals drastically and may have 
miscopied many words, but at least there 
is no reason, aside from the one suggested 
in the preceding paragraph, to suppose 
that lines have been added or omitted. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


18 Edition of Cleanness, p. x; The siege of Jerusalem, 
p. ix 








DECAMERON, Ill, 3, AND A CANZONE A BALLO 
OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICI 


HAMILTON A. MATHES 


F THE canzoni a ballo included by 
Attilio Simioni in his edition of the 
works of Lorenzo de’ Medici,! a 
first group of thirty-two is considered by 
the editor as definitely belonging to Lo- 
renzo, and a second group of twelve is 
printed among the rime di dubbia autenti- 
cité. Number XI of this second group has 
the heading ‘‘Astuzia muliebre” and be- 
gins ‘‘Una donna d’amor fino.”’? Whoever 
its author, the poem most certainly has its 
origin in Boccaccio’s tale, Decameron, III, 
3. 

The novella bears the following heading 
in Masséra’s edition of the Decameron: 
“Sotto spezie di confessione e di purissima 
coscienza una donna innamorata d’un 
giovane induce un solenne frate, senza 
avvedersene egli, a dar modo che il piacer 
di lei avesse intero effetto.”’* This is trans- 


1 Opere di Lorenzo de’ Medici (‘‘Scrittori d'Italia’’ 
(2d ed.; 2 vols.; Bari: Laterza, 1939)). 

2 Opere, II, 307. In his edition Simioni does not 
give his manuscript evidence for attribution or non- 
attribution in the case of the canzoni a ballo, although 
he does for most of the other works of Lorenzo.He 
does discuss this problem, however, in a separate 
study, entitled ‘‘Intorno alle canzoni a ballo ed ai 
canti carnascialeschi di Lorenzo de’ Medici,’’ which 
appears in the volume Studi di storia e di critica 
letteraria in onore di F. Flamini (Pisa, 1915), pp. 497- 
536. His conclusion there is that there is actually no 
manuscript which names Lorenzo as the author of 
‘“‘Una donna d’amor fino."’ This poem may be a re- 
working by Lorenzo of a song popular in Florence in 
his day. There is a notation at the end of the novella 
concerned in a fifteenth-century Boccaccio manu- 
script reading as follows: ‘‘e perd si fece quella can- 
zona che dicie una donna d’amor fino inamord d'uno 
ecco che lo sappiate tanto fecie con un frate ched ella 
l'ebbe al tucto suo dimino’’ (Magliabechiano, II, i, 
24: cf. Mazzatinti, Inventari dei mss. delle biblioteche 
d'Italia, VIII, 18). I am indebted to Dr. Rigo 
Mignani for calling this notation to my attention, 
and to Professor C. 8. Singleton for identification of 
the manuscript. 

3 A. F. Masséra, Il Decameron (‘‘Scrittori d'Italia" 
2 vols.; Bari: Laterza, 1927]), I, 197. 
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posed and summarized rather neatly in 
the opening four verses of the canzone a 
ballo as follows: 


Una donna d’amor fino 
s’innamoro, ch’i’ vo’ che voi sappiate: 
la fe’ tanto con un frate, 
ch’ell’ebbe un bel garzone al suo dimino. 


The plot of the Boccaccio version runs, 
briefly, as follows: A lady, tiring of her 
uninspiring merchant husband, becomes 
enamored of a young man with whom she 
is not acquainted. To arrange matters, she 
goes to her confessor with the fabricated 
complaint that the young man has been 
annoying her by remaining constantly 
near her house in an attempt to force him- 
self upon her. She requests the priest to 
dissuade him. The good father summons 
the young man, who protests his inno- 
cence but thus learns the identity of his 
admirer. In a second visit the lady brings 
a girdle and a purse to the priest and with 
pretended indignation asks him to return 
these unsolicited gifts to the young man. 
Summoned again, the man perceives the 
lady’s intent, accepts the valuables, and 
promises the priest that he will mend his 
ways. But a third visit from the lady to 
the confessor is necessary to provide infor- 
mation as to the time and place for the pros- 
pective rendezvous. Upon the third sum- 
mons to verbal castigation by the priest, 
the young man shamefacedly promises 
again to desist and, being now equipped 
with full data, hurries to keep the appoint- 
ment so laboriously contrived. 

Although the novella runs nearly nine 
pages in Masséra’s edition of the Decam- 
eron, the poet has assembled the essentials 
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of the plot, omitting only a few unim- 
portant details, into eleven stanzas of 
eight verses each, after the introductory 
quatrain already quoted. The skill of the 
poet is evident upon comparison of the 
two texts. Boccaccio’s lady, for example, 
is “una gentil donna di bellezze ornata e di 
costumi, d’altezza d’animo e di sottili av- 
vedimenti quanto alcuna altra dalla na- 
tura dotata.... d’alto legnaggio nata,”’ all 
of which Lorenzo renders, with some 
irony, as “una donna d’amor fino.” 

Boccaccio’s prose, when compared with 
the several stanzas of the canzone a ballo, 
reveals the following similarities: 

.... se n’andd a convenevole ora alla chiesa 
dove egli dimorava, e disse.... che da lui si volea 
confessare.... Ora, uno del quale nel vero io non 
so il nome.... pare che m’abbia posto l’assedio, 
né posso farmi né ad uscio né a finestra né 
uscir di casa, che egli incontanente non mi si 
pari innanzi:... di che io mi dolgo.... Per che 
io vi priego.... che voi di cid il dobbiate ripren- 
dere e pregare che piti questi modi non tenga.... 
a me é gravissima noia. 


1 

La donna se n’ando al frate, 
e dissegli:—Messer, con voi mi doglio; 
néa uscio né a finestra 
non mi posso far pit, com’io far soglio; 
onde ch’io pregar vi voglio 
che ’] facciate venir dinanzi a voi; 
ditegli che non mi ndi, 
si come fa da sera e da mattino. 


Al santo frate.... venne il valente uomo,... 
il frate non lo lascié dire, ma disse egli.... se mai 
io ne trovai aleuna di queste sciocchezze 
schifa.... ti priego.... lascila stare in pace. 


9 


Il frate mando per lui, 
e dissegli:—Garzon, tu non se’ saggio: 
in casa le donne altrui 
tu vai facendo villania ed oltraggio. 
Una donna di gran legnaggio 
s’é venuta di te meco dolere.— 
Ond’egli disse :—Messere, 
i’ non son desso; voi errate il cammino. 
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Ma la donna.... al santo frate se ne tornd.... 
a piagnere incomincio.... egli é stato sf ardito e 
si sfacciato.... che mi mando una borsa ed una 
cintola.... ed holla recata a voi, accid che voi 
gliele rendiate.... che io non ho bisogno di sue 
cose. 

3 
La donna al frate ha a ritornare, 

e lui le disse quel che gli ebbe a dire. 

Ella comincié a parlare: 

—Oimé lassa! come lo pud disdire? 

Perch’io non gli volsi aprire, 

questo scheggial mi gitté con la borsa, 

onde a voi i’ son ricorsa, 

gliel rendiate: non vo’ di suo un lupino. 


I] santo frate.... mandd per l’amico suo.... 
disse: Come il puoi tu negare, malvagio uomo? 


4 


Il buon frate a mano a mano 
mando per lui la volta seconda, 
e dissegli:—Tu se’ villano; 
ma ragion vuol che a me non ti nasconda. 
Per la virtti che m’abbonda 
di questa donna, a chi déi tanta noia, 
la rifiuta ogni tua gioia. 
Tien’ qui: non vuol del tuo pur un quattrino. 


Il valente uomo, lietissimo e della certezza 
che aver gli parea dell’amor della donna e del 
bel dono.... in parte n’andd dove cautamente 
fece alla sua donna vedere che egli avea e l’una 
e l’altra cosa. 

5 
Il garzon prese quelle cose, 

pensando come il fatto dovea andare, 

ed al buon frate rispose: 

—O bel messer, non fie piti tale affare.— 

Poi comincid a passare 

dall’uscio della donna disiando, 

per sapere il che e ’] quando 

potessi cér la rosa del giardino. 


.... la donna n’ando al santo frate, e.... gli 
disse: io vi voglio dire cid che il vostro amico.... 
mi fece stamane poco innanzi matutino. 


6 


E la donna I’altro giorno 
per insegnarli la diritta via, 
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al buon frate la fe’ ritorno. 

Lui le disse cid che fatto avfa. 

Ella disse:—In fede mia, 

dice a voi che s’é emendato. 

Udite quel che il dispietato 

mi fe’ stanotte, ed era in sul mattino. 


.... egli entré in un mio giardino e vennesene 
su per uno albero alla finestra della camera 
mia.... quando io, destatami, subito mi levai, 
ed aveva cominciato a gridare, ed avrei 
gridato.... 


7 

Io ho nella mia corte un fico 
appié dell’uscio della camera mia; 
su vi salse il bello amico: 
io ero desta e niente dormia. 
Vituperata m’arfa 
in su quel punto, se non ch’io gridai; 
per lo certo trovai: 
la nottola m’alz6 col coltellino. 


.... il valente uomo.... fu chiamato dal frate; 
al quale, da parte tiratolo, esso disse la mag- 
gior villania che mai ad uomo fosse detta, 
disleale e spergiuro e traditore chiamandolo.... 
Ove fostii stamane poco avanti al giorno?... 
ecco onesto uomo! E divenuto andator di 
notte, apritor di giardini, e salitor d’alberi!... 
Il valente uomo.... disse:—confessovi che io 
feci male; e giurovi che mai di questo voi non 
sentirete pit parola. 


8 


Il frate mando per lui di botto, 
e dissegli:—Tu vai cercando morte!— 
Poi gli disse a motto a motto 
la salita del fico e della corte; 
e lui con parole accorte 
gli rispose:—Messer, tenete a mente: 
se mai piti sentite niente, 
fatemi crucciar per paterino. 


.... Il valente uomo, avendo assai compreso 
di quello che gli bisognava.... nel giardino 
entrato e su per l’albero salito e trovata la 
finestra aperta, se n’entrd nella camera, e come 
piti tosto poté nelle braccia della sua bella 
donna si mise. 


9 

La sera come uom sicuro 
a casa della donna and6o il donzello: 
della corte e’ passé il muro, 
salse in sul fico e fu giunto al portello; 
né bisognd coltello, 
ch’ella gli aperse prestamente; 
pensate, buona gente, 
se in quella notte macino il mulino. 


La quale, con grandissimo disidéro avendolo 
aspettato, lietamente il ricevette dicendo:— 
Gran mercé a messer lo frate, che cosf bene 
t’insegnd la via da venirci.... E dato ordine a’ 
lor fatti, sf fecero, che, senza aver pit a tornare 
a messer lo frate, molte altre notti con pari 
letizia insieme si ritrovarono. 


10 

La mattina al far del giorno, 
quando il donzello si volea partire, 
la gli andava con baci intorno, 
dicendo:—Signor mio, dove vuoi gire?— 
Ei disse:—Io mi vo’ partire, 
cara madonna, perché non si saccia.— 
Lei con baci l’abbraccia, 
dicendo:—Tornerai per tal cammino. 


11 

Sappiate che il frate santo 
a questa cosa andava a buona fede, 
e il garzone, infino a tanto 
che la malizia della donna non vede; 
la donna ha cié ch’ella chiede, 
sf che tornare al frate non bisogna; 
il frate con gran vergogna 
s’accorse, e predicd questo latino. 


When one considers the form and struc- 
ture of Boccaccio’s prose tale, with its 
lengthy periods and detailed psychological 
probings, the power of condensation with- 
out loss of atmosphere in the canzone a 
ballo appears to better advantage. With- 
out consulting the novella in its entirety, it 
is difficult to observe completely this 
crystallization of the essential elements. 
The poem is actually an artistic tour de 
force of great merit. If it might be ob- 
served that it is a pity that such recreative 
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skill should be expended on such subject 
matter, it might equally well be noted 
that such was the many-sided genius of 
Lorenzo that, while with the one hand he 
could produce such a canzone a ballo from 
the materia prima of Boccaccio, with the 
other he could render a very acceptable 
version of the first Psalm in a capitolo 
religioso which begins ‘‘Beato chi nel con- 
cilio non va / dell’impii, e nella via molto 
patente / de’ peccatori il pié non ferma o 
sta.’’4 

Here, however, there are refinements 
which, rather than detracting from the 
Decameron version, seem instead to add a 
certain spice and flavor to the canzone a 
ballo. The man in Boccaccio’s tale is de- 
fined primarily as “uno assai valoroso 
uomo e di mezza eta” and is repeatedly 
termed “il valente uomo.” Such a char- 
acterization would have precluded for 
Lorenzo the additional touch of showing 
his hero ‘‘a buona fede.... infino a tanto / 
che la malizia della donna non vede’”’ in 
the final octave. Therefore, in the poem, 

4 Opere, II, 127. 


instead of a man of the world, he is merely 
a “garzone”’ or “‘donzello” and is in some 
degree a victim, along with the confessor, 
of the wiles of the “donna d’amor fino.” 
As for the priest, Boccaccio is willing to 
leave him with his illusions, but the poet, 
in a surprise ending, depicts the poor man 
in a state of embarrassment with hardly 
more to say than Manzoni’s Don Ab- 
bondio. 

Assuming Lorenzo de’ Medici to be the 
author of this canzone a ballo, his name 
may now be added to an impressive list of 
imitators of the Boccaccio story, which 
already includes, in the Romance litera- 
tures, Masuccio Salernitano, Sercambi, 
Giraldi Cinzio, Lope da Vega, and Mo- 
liére, not to mention several poets and 
dramatists of England and Germany.5 


Turts CoLLEGE 


'Cf. A. C. Lee, The ‘‘Decameron”’: Its sources and 
analogues (London, 1909), pp. 71-75. The Masuccio 
story is No. XXX; the Sercambi is No. 75 (in Renier's 
Novelle inedite); Lope da Vega uses the plot in his 
Discreta enamorada; and Moliére’s version is to be 
found in the love affair of Isabelle in Act II of 
L’Ecole des maris. 








MORE LIGHT ON AN OLD MOTIF IN THE WORKS OF CERVANTES 


D. P. ROTUNDA 


HE tragic triangle of the old man, 
his young wife, and her lover seems 
to have exercised a strong hold on 
the imagination of Cervantes. He uses the 
well-known theme in the interlude of El 
viejo celoso and in both the 1606 and 1613 
versions of the exemplary novel El celoso 
extremenio. Many analogues or possible 
sources have been given for Cervantes’ 
versions of this tale, which has been called 
“ubiquitous and perennial.”’ They point to 
the Disciplina clericalis of Pedro Alfonso 
and the Seven wise masters, sample the 
rich novellistica of Italy from Boccaccio to 
Sansovino, and even lead to an earnest, 
scholarly attempt to relate the plot of the 
novelette to an actual situation in the 
Seville of Cervantes’ day.’ A careful ex- 
amination of all available material, how- 
ever, leads to but one conclusion: that the 
primary thread of Cervantes’ versions is 
furnished by the oldest of the motifs ad- 
duced to date. In European literature it is 
introduced by the Disciplina clericalis and 
the occidental versions of the Seven wise 
masters, wherein it is known as the puteus 
motif. 
Briefly, and in general, it is the tale of 
the woman who leaves her husband’s bed 


1 Cf. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, El Loaysa de ‘‘El 
celoso extremefio,’’ estudio histérico-literario (Sevilla: 
Diaz, 1901). Aside from the numerous critical studies 
on the Novelas ejemplares in general, others which con- 
centrate on the probable sources of El celoso extremeiio 
are the following: Eugenio Mele, ‘‘La Novella El celoso 
extremefo de Cervantes,"’ Nuova antologia, CXX 
(1906), 474-90; M. A. Garrone, ‘El celoso extremetio 
de Cervantes y una novela de G. F. Straparola,”’ 
Espafia moderna, May, 1910, pp. 158-62; Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia, ‘‘Un Cuento popular marroqui y 
El celoso extremefio de Cervantes,"’ in Homenaje a 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, I (Madrid, 1925), 417-23; G. 
Cirot, ‘‘Gloses sur les ‘maris jaloux’ de Cervantés,"’ 
Bulletin hispanique, XXXI (1929), 1-74; Américo 
Castro, “El celoso extremefio de Cervantes,’ Sur 
(Buenos Aires), No. 158 (1947), pp. 45-75. 


to consort with her lover. One night the 
husband awakes to find her gone. (In some 
versions the woman intoxicates him to ac- 
complish her purpose, and on the fatal 
night the suspecting husband feigns 
drunkenness and learns the full extent of 
the deception.) When the woman makes 
her accustomed exit, the husband rises 
and locks the door behind her. Upon her 
return, he refuses to admit her, exposing 
her to the penalties of the curfew law. She 
threatens to throw herself into the family 
well, and, to carry out her deception, she 
hurls a large stone into the water. Hearing 
the splash, the frightened husband opens 
the door and rushes to the well. The 
woman, who has been hiding behind the 
door, runs into the house and locks out her 
husband. There he pleads while the wom- 
an vilifies him from within. He is admitted 
inside only on apologizing in the presence 
of neighbors.’ 

In Spain the Disciplina clericalis, which 
first contains the tale,* was incorporated 
in the fifteenth-century reworking known 
as El Libro de los enxemplos. The tale ap- 


? For a list of parallels to this motif see Victor 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes (Liége, 
1892-1922), Vol. VIII, No. 224: ‘Le Jaloux mis 4 la 
porte.”’ 


3 Petri Alfonsi, Disciplina clericalis, ed. Hilka and 
Séderjelm (Helsingfors, 1911-12), eremplum XIV (in 
the edition of Fr. Wilh. Val Schmidt this tale is 
ezemplum XV). Armando Cotarelo y Valledor con- 
cludes that eremplum XI, ‘‘De maritu et uxore’’ (Val 
Schmidt ed.), introduced the theme of El viejo celoso 
in Spain (cf. El Teatro de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925], 
p. 517). This eremplum, also known as ‘‘de lintheo,” 
shows a mother spreading a piece of cloth so that her 
daughter's lover may escape unnoticed by the hus- 
band. The like-mother like-daughter motif was ex- 
ceedingly popular in the nascent literatures of Europe, 
but it does not furnish the main thread for Cervantes’ 
plot. Cotarelo y Valledor is not aware that exemplum 
XIV, ‘‘de puteo”’ (no. XV in the Val Schmidt ed.), is 
the inspiration for the greater part of the interlude. 


(Mopzgn Puro.ocr, November, 1950] 86 
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pears again as an intercalation in the Cor- 
bacho of the Archpriest of Talavera.‘ 

In the fourteenth century the Domini- 
can Johannes Gobius (Jr.) composed a 
curious book which he called Scala coeli. 
In the section dealing with “Femina” he 
included a compact résumé of the Seven 
wise masters, or the Seven sages of Rome, as 
the story became known when told of the 
Emperor Diocletian. With the printing of 
Gobius’ book in 1476 the material of the 
Seven sages of Rome leaves the manuscript 
stage, to enjoy a much wider diffusion 
than ever before.’ The latin prose text of 
the Scala coeli was published in Seville in 
1496, two years before the appearance of 
the edition of Talavera’s Corbacho, which 
intercalates this tale.® 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century 
the Spanish scribe Diego de Cajfiizares 
translated that portion of Gobius’ work 
which contains the story of the Seven sages 
of Rome. It bears the title Nouella que 
Diego de Canizares de latyn en romance 
declaré y trasladé de un libro llamado 
“Scala coeli.’”* 

In 1530 appeared the first direct trans- 
lation into Spanish of the Historia VII 
sapientium. The Spanish Frasio, which is 
another variant of the Seven sages of Rome, 
was published in Antwerp in 1573. 

Although the interlude of El viejo ce- 
loso, which seems to be a Vorstudie of the 
exemplary novel El celoso extremefio,* con- 

4 Arcipreste de Talavera, 8d. Pérez Pastor (‘‘Soc. de 
bibli6filos espafioles,’’ Vol. XXXV [Madrid, 1901)). 
For the sources of this intercalation see D. P. Ro- 
tunda, ‘‘The Corvacho version of the husband-locked- 
out story,’’ Romanic review, XXVI, No. 2 (April— 
June, 1935), 121-27. 

5 Cf. Angel Gonzilez Palencia, Versiones castellanas 
del Sendebar (Madrid and Granada, 1946). I have con- 
sulted the second edition: Johannes Gobius, Scala coeli 
(Ulm: Johann Zanier, 1480). 

‘Cf. Arturo Farinelli, Italia e Spagna (Turin, 
1920), pp. 297-98. 

7In Opisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVII, 
ed. Paz y Melia (‘‘Soc. de bibli6filos espafioles,’’ Vol. 


XXIX [Madrid, 1892]); also in Gonzalez Palencia, 
Versiones castellanas del Sendebar. 


tains elements other than the puteus mo- 
tif, they are all subordinated to, or de- 
pendent upon, it. It is important to note 
that the translator of the Scala coeli, 
wherein the husband-locked-out story is 
told by the Fourth Sage, is one Diego de 
Cafiizares. Remolding this same tale, 
Cervantes names his protagonist ‘Cafii- 
zares.’’ When in the exemplary novel he 
changes the name to “Cajfiizales,”’ and 
finally to “Carrizales,” he is giving us cor- 
rupted equivalents of the same word.°® 

In the Cajiizares translation the hus- 
band was “un cauallero que demasiado 
amaba a su muger, y de grandes celos que 
le avia, de fuera de la ciudad, en una 
fuerte torre, sola, la guardaua; ...’”° The 
opening lines of El viejo celoso echo the 
same situation by indicating that the 
young wife is virtually a prisoner of her 
jealous husband: 


Dona LorEenca.—Milagro ha sido este, 
sefiora Hortigosa, el no auer dado la buelta a la 
llave mi duelo, mi yugo y desesperacion. Este 
es el primero dia, despues que me casé con el, 
que hablo con persona fuera de casa. jQue 
fuera le vea yo desta vida a el y a quien con el 
me caso!!! 


Another indication that Cervantes recol- 
lected this motif lies in the reference to the 


®Cf. Schevill and Bonilla (eds.), Comedias y en- 
tremeses, VI (Madrid, 1922), introducci6n, 156. The 
disturbing question of chronology has prompted sev- 
eral critics, from J. Apraiz (Estudio histérico-crttico 
sobre las ‘‘Novelas ejemplares’’ de Cervantes (Vitoria: 
Sar, 1901]) to William C. Atkinson (‘‘Cervantes, El 
Pinciano and the ‘Novelas ejemplares,’’’ Hispanic 
review, XVI [July, 1948], 189-208), to disagree with 
this view. M. A. Buchanan says of the group of inter- 
ludes which includes El viejo celoso: ‘‘For the following 
no earlier date than those of publication can now be 
determined”’ (‘‘The works of Cervantes and their 
dates of composition,’”’ Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Canada (Sec. II; Toronto, 1938], p. 39). 

*°Cf. Rodriguez Marin, p. 301; also Schevill and 
Bonilla, VI, 156. Cervantes gives the name to still 
another character in the Novelas ejemplares: the witch 
in the Cologuio de los perros. 

19 Gonzflez Palencia, Versiones castellanas del Sende- 
bar, p. 90. 

11 Schevill and Bonilla, Comedias y entremeses, IV 
(Madrid, 1918), 145. 
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family well, so important in earlier ver- 
sions of this tale. Cristina, the impudent 
niece, offers a drastic solution in the event 
that the husband catch the conspirators 
red-handed : 

Cristina.—Mire tia: si Hortigosa trae el 
galan y a mi frailecico, e si sefior los viere, no 
tenemos mas que hazer sino cogerle entre todos 
y ahogarle, y echarle en el pozo o enterrarle en 
la caualleriza.” 


Several other features of the interlude’s 
plot link it with the basic puteus motif of 
the Seven sages of Rome. When Dofia 
Lorenga, through the locked door, taunts 
her husband with a graphic description of 
her infidelity, Cervantes merely gives a 
new twist to the episode in which the 
adulteress vilifies her husband. In all cases 
the guilty woman triumphs. The ensuing 
quarrel, the arrival of the alguacil, and the 
complete discomfiture of the old man, cul- 
minating in his abject apology—all are 
important segments of the same motif. 

Besides these elements of the puteus 
motif, however, we find others which com- 
plicate the question of direct provenance 
and preclude ascribing influence to only 
one version of this tale. Cervantes makes 
the husband an old man. Only in the Ro- 
man des sept sages, the French rendition 
of the twelfth century, and in the Latin 
Historia VII sapientium is the deception 
practiced upon an old husband. 

In the interlude the house has seven 
doors. This number is specifically and uni- 
formly used to describe the house only in 
the Versio italica of the Seven sages of 
Rome.* The description of the tapestry 
which is used to hide the galdn in El viejo 
celoso shows definite recollections from 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, as well as 
from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. The tale 
of the old man, his wife, and her lover 
plays an important role in the First Book 
of the Orlando Innamorato."* Similarly, the 

12 Ibid., p. 150. 


identical tale occurs in two other poems of 
chivalry of the Italian Renaissance: the 
Baldus of Teofilo Folengo and the Mam- 
briano of Francesco Bello, the blind poet 
of Ferrara." 

El viejo celoso is a. simple playlet, a dram- 
atized fabliau, and its simple purpose is 
to amuse the crowd. Its motivation, along 
with its outspoken vulgarity, places it in 
the tradition of the novelized fabliaux of 
the Decameron" and the obscene scenari of 
the Commedia dell’arte. 

In the exemplary novel El celoso extre- 
meno Cervantes progressively alters both 
the plot and the motivation of the inter- 
lude.!”? The 1606 Porras manuscript of El 
celoso extremefo still retains the most im- 
portant features of the puteus motif. The 
old man—“‘prisoner”’ bride beginning, like 
that of the interlude, follows the ancient 


18 The six texts are listed by Pio Rajna in ‘Una 
Versione in ottava rima del libro dei sette savi,” 
Romania, VII (1878), 22 ff. and 369 ff.; X (1881), 
1-35. Much undue importance is placed on the spe- 
cific number seven, however. Although many versions 
of this motif keep describing a tower with seven doors, 
it is clear that what is meant is simply a dwelling with 
many consecutive doors barring access to the woman's 
chambers. (Bello’s version in the Mambriano shows 
how meaningless a specific number can be. He in- 
creases the number to thirty-two!) Boiardo describes 
the old man’s castle in the following lines: 


“Ha sette cinte, e sempre nova entrata, 
Per sette torrioni e sette porte.”’ 
—Orlando Innamorato, I, xxii, 15. 


4 Cantos xxi—xxii. 

% Baldus, canto xvii; Mambriano, canto xv. 

16 Although Cervantes’ versions of this tale derive 
from the same ancient motif as Boccaccio's novella of 
Tofano e Monna Ghita (Decameron, VII, 4), there is 
but feeble kinship between them. 

1? For a discussion of these changes, in addition to 
the afore-mentioned studies of Schevill and Bonilla, 
J. Apraiz, Américo Castro, and William A. Atkinson, 
see Américo Castro, El Pensamiento de Cervantes 
(Madrid, 1925), pp. 243 ff.; Jean Cassou, Cervantes, 
trans. F. Pina (‘‘Ediciones Quetzal’ [México, 1939]), 
pp. 76 ff.; F. A. Icaza, Las ‘‘Novelas ejemplares”’ de 
Cervantes (2d ed.; Madrid, 1914), pp. 182 ff.; Cesare de 
Lollis, Cervantes reazionario (Turin, 1913), pp. 33 ff.; 
Leo Spitzer, ‘‘Das Gefiige einer Cervantinischen 
Novelle (El celoso extremefio),"’ Zeitschrift fiir ro- 
manische Philologie, LI, Nos. 2 and 3 (1931), 194-225; 
Marcel Bataillon, ‘“‘Cervantés et la ‘Mariage chré- 
tien,’"’ Bulletin hispanique, XLIX, No. 2 (1947), 
129-44. 
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plot. The administering of the sleep-pro- 
ducing ointment, the theft of the keys, the 
accidental awakening, the discomfiture of 
the husband—all point to the motif as it 
derives from the Disciplina clericalis and 
the occidental versions of the Seven wise 
masters. In addition, the galdn’s persist- 
ent, obsessed efforts to gain entry into the 
house show that Cervantes, like Boiardo, 
Folengo, and Bello before him, knew and 
exploited still another tale of the Seven 
sages of Rome, that of the inclusa. 

The story of El celoso extremefo, as it is 
told in the Porras manuscript, is still the 
story of a deception which leads to an 
adulterous act. Likewise, except for the 
“watered” climax, which substitutes 
transgression in mente for a violation in re, 
the 1613 edition of the novela retains most 
of the important features of the old 
puteus motif. 

This similarity in plot led Rudolph 
Schevill to conjecture that the “germ” of 
Cervantes’ story lay in the same tale 
which was intercalated in the 1498 edition 
of Talavera’s Corbacho."* Menéndez y 
Pelayo, however, is convinced that Cer- 
vantes was not acquainted with the work 
of the Archpriest of Talavera.'® One thing 


18 Cf. Rudolph Schevill, Ovid and the Renascence in 
Spain (‘‘University of California publications in mod- 
ern philology,’’ Vol. IV, No. 1 (Berkeley, 1913]), p. 37; 
also Schevill and Bonilla, Comedias y entremeses, IV, 
240. 


is certain, this motif with additions and 
embellishments had become widely dif- 
fused in the folklore of Europe. It does not 
necessarily hold that Cervantes received 
his inspiration from written sources alone. 

Now we must add the Spanish transla- 
tion of the Scala coeli to the known ante- 
cedents of both El viejo celoso and El celoso 
extremeno. It would be arbitrary to insist 
that Cervantes was directly influenced by 
the Cafiizares translation. If Cervantes 
knew the work, it could have come to his 
notice only in manuscript form or by oral 
transmission, for the Spanish version of 
the Scala coeli remained unpublished until 
1892. But to deny any relationship be- 
tween Cafiizares’ translation and Cer- 
vantes’ variants of the same tale would be 
to overlook obvious parallels in the basic 
plot. That Cervantes’ protagonist bears 
the same name as the scribe who trans- 
lated the identical tale from Gobius’ book 
may be due to a strange coincidence or to 
a blurred recollection. In either case, the 
Cajfiizares version of the puteus motif must 
be considered as a likely source for 
Cervantes’ tragic triangle. 


Mituts CoLLEGE 


19 Cf. Discurso acerca de Cervantes y el ‘‘Quijote,”’ 
letdo en la Universidad Central el 8 de mayo de 19065, 
p. 16 (excerpted from Revista de archivos, bibliotecas, y 
museos, and published by the Libreria Gutenberg de 
Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1905)). 











MILTON REVISES THE FAERIE QUEENE 


ERNEST SIRLUCK 


NE of the most famous tributes by 
one great poet to another is the 
passage in the Areopagitica in 

which Milton, after defining the nature of 
virtue as involving a knowledge of evil, 
declares that this ‘‘was the reason why our 
sage and serious Poet Spencer, whom I 
dare be known to think a better teacher 
then Scotus or Aquinas, describing true 
temperance under the persen of Guion, 
brings him in with his palmer through the 
cave of Mammon, and the bowr of earthly 
blisse that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain.’ The importance of the passage 
as furnishing the clue to one of the major 
sources of Milton’s literary inspiration has 
long been recognized, and many studies of 
one or both poets have taken it as their 
point of departure. It has not, however, 
been noticed that, as statement, the pas- 
sage is in part erroneous. Guyon, the hero 
of Book II of The faerie queene, is accom- 
panied by the Palmer in the Bower of 
Bliss, but not in the Cave of Mammon; 
they were separated by Phaedria (canto 
vi, stanzas 19-20) before Guyon’s encoun- 
ter with Mammon, and reunited only 
after the end of that episode (viii, 3-4). 
The error is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing one. It demonstrates that Milton was 
so familiar with The faerie queene that he 
thought he had no need to refresh his 
memory of the poem before discussing it 
in print; but this will surprise no one. The 
chief interest lies elsewhere. The error is 
not really so superficial as it at first ap- 
pears; when its implications are recog- 
nized, it will be seen to illuminate—the 
more revealingly because unconsciously-— 
a significant divergence in Milton’s ethical 
thought from that of his “better teacher.” 
1 Works (Columbia ed.), IV, 311. 


[MopeRn PaiLo.ocy, November, 1950] 


The heart of the matter lies in Spenser’s 
reason for separating Guyon from the 
Palmer for the Mammon episode. The 
structural resemblance of the second book 
of The faerie queene to the first book is gen- 
erally recognized, but it would be mislead- 
ing to look to the separation of Redcrosse 
and Una for a clue. The two cases are dis- 
similar in terms both of allegory and of 
literal narrative. Redcrosse’s abandon- 
ment of Una is a voluntary act, described 
in ethical terms? and formally rebuked.’ 
Guyon’s separation from the Palmer, 
being involuntary, is without ethical sig- 
nificance. The narrative of Book I follows 
alternately each member of the separated 
protagonist pair until their reunion in 
canto viii, devoting canto ii to Red- 
crosse, iii to Una, iv and v to Redcrosse, vi 
to Una, the first part of vii to Redcrosse 
and the last part to Una, now bringing 
succor to her knight. The Palmer, on the 
other hand, drops out of sight from the 
moment he is denied entry into Phaedria’s 
boat to the time he discovers Guyon out- 
side Mammon’s cave. The only other sep- 
aration of this kind (i.e., of the hero of an 
individual book from a companion whose 
presence is required by the nature of his 
particular “virtue’’), that of Artegall and 
Talus, is even more obviously unsuscep- 

2 ‘He burnt with gealous fire; / The eye of reason 
was with rage yblent.. ."’ (Book I, canto ii, stanza 
5). ‘Will was his guide, and griefe led him astray” 
(I, ii, 12). 

*“*Young knight, what ever that dost armes pro- 

fesse, 
And through long labours huntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse, 
In choice, and change of thy deare loved Dame, 
Least thou of her beleeve too lightly blame, 
And rash misweening doe thy hart remove: 
For unto knight there is no greater shame, 
Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love; 


That doth this Redcrosse knights ensample 
plainly prove” (I, iv, 1). 
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tible of profitable comparison: Talus 
stands to Artegall in the relation of instru- 
ment, not of guide; and his departure aft- 
er Artegall’s surrender is merely a device 
for bringing the news to Britomart. It 
seems clear that Spenser’s reason for re- 
moving the Palmer before confronting 
Guyon and Mammon must be sought in 
the particular requirements of Book II. 

It will be remembered that, in the ‘‘Let- 
ter to Raleigh,’ Spenser declared his inten- 
tion of making the hero of each book of the 
poem the patron of one of the “twelve pri- 
vate morall vertues, as Aristotle hath de- 
vised... .”’ He does not, of course, do 
this: four of the six completed books are, 
in varying degree, remote from Aristotle. 
But the Legend of Temperance is dis- 
tinctly Aristotelian, devoting one canto to 
a formal exposition (by objectification) of 
the doctrine of the mean, and most of the 
remainder of the book to the illumination 
of that doctrine through action. This is 
not to say that Book II is built solely on 
the virtue defined by Aristotle as tem- 
perance; it also comprehends most of his 
other moral virtues, some of his intel- 
lectual virtues, and the “moral state” he 
calls continence (and in addition it lays 
under contribution certain other ethical 
philosophers, notably Plato). But the 
point to be observed here is that Book II 
is deliberately and methodically Aris- 
totelian, containing very little that is not 
based upon the Nicomachean ethics. 

If we bear in mind the manifestly Aris- 
totelian character of Book II, we may 
find light in contrasting the Mammon epi- 
sode with the other temptation singled out 
by Milton. The Palmer is with Guyon en 
route to and in the Bower of Bliss, and his 
presence is needful, for Guyon is respon- 
sive to the temptations that beset him 
and, without the Palmer’s restraint, 
would surrender to them. The weeping of 
the “seemely Maiden” touches Guyon, 
who 


streight his Palmer bad, 
To stere the boate towards that dolefull Mayd, 
That he might know, and ease her sorrow 
sad ... [xii, 28]. 


The Palmer explains that the tears are a 
“guilefull bayt’’ designed to make Guyon’s 
“foolish pitty” the instrument of his fall, 
and “the Knight was ruled.” There fol- 
lows the encounter with the mermaids, 
who produce 
a straunge kinde of harmony, 
Which Guyons senses softly tickeled, 


whereupon he proposes to linger a while, 
and the Palmer has to “‘discounsell” him 
from this danger to their mission (33-34). 
Most emphatic is the effect upon Guyon 
of the “two naked Damzelles’” whose 
aquatic disport causes him to 
relent his earnest pace, 
His stubborne brest gan secret pleasaunce to 
embrace. 


One of the pair is prompt to rise to the 
occasion, 
And all, that might his melting hart entise 
To her delights, she unto him bewrayd.... 


The second, observing that this “him 
more desirous made,” adds her subtler 
seductions, and their combined efforts are 
rewarded by observing 

in his sparkling face 
The secret signes of kindled lust appeare. .. . 


“Lust” is a strong word to use of Guyon, 

and the Palmer’s reprimand is correspond- 

ingly stringent: 

He much rebukt those wandring eyes of his, 

And counseld well, him forward thence did 
draw [63-69]. 


It is clear that Guyon cannot here rep- 
resent Aristotle’s temperate man, who has 
“neither excessive nor bad appetites,’’ 
who 
neither enjoys the things that the self-in- 
dulgent man enjoys most—but rather dis- 


4 Nicomachean ethics vii. 2. 1146*; trans. W. D. Ross. 
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likes them—nor in general the things that he 
should not, nor anything of this sort to excess, 
nor does he feel pain or craving when they 
are absent, or does so only to a moderate de- 
gree, and not more than he should, nor when 
he should not, and so on; but the things that, 
being pleasant, make for health or for good 
condition, he will desire moderately and as he 
should, and also other pleasant things if they 
are not hindrances to these ends, or contrary 
to what is noble, or beyond his means.® 


Rather, Guyon is here the continent man; 
for Aristotle, “continence involves having 
strong and bad appetites,’ and “the con- 
tinent man, knowing that his appetites are 
bad, refuses on account of his rational 
principle to follow them.”’ The Palmer is, 
of course, the objectification of Guyon’s 
“rational principle” (he is generally taken 
as the personification of reason, but, in 
view of the close dependence of Book II 
upon the Nicomachean ethics, it would be 
profitable to distinguish the precise kind 
of reason he represents: the “practical 
wisdom,” which is, for Aristotle, the con- 
troller of conduct), and it may be repeated 
that without his active presence and inter- 
vention Guyon would have succumbed to 
the temptations of the Bower of Bliss. 

In the Mammon episode, on the con- 
trary, Guyon represents the virtue of tem- 
perance. The objects within Mammon’s 
gift (wealth, worldly glory and position, 
and the obscure benefit symbolized by the 
golden apples) are, it is true, germane 
rather to Aristotle’s discussion of conti- 
nence than to that of temperance (which 
he considers to be concerned primarily 
with the pleasures of touch and taste®); 
but Guyon’s responses are clearly those 
predicated of the temperate man. His atti- 
tude is constantly that of his initial reac- 
tion: Mammon’s offer of great wealth is 
“idle’’ because he has no desire for it: 


* Tbid. iii. 11. 1119+. 

* Ibid. vii. 2. 1146*. 

7 Ibid. 1. 1145». 

* Ibid. ili, 10, 1117; 22. 1118», 8, 
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To them, that covet such eye-glutting gaine, 
Proffer thy giftes . . . [vii, 9]. 


He is himself content with nature’s simple 

plan: 

Indeede (quoth he) through fowle intemper- 
aunce, 

Frayle men are oft captiv’d to covetise: 

But would they thinke, with how small allow- 
aunce 

Untroubled Nature doth her selfe suffise, 

Such superfluities they would despise, 

Which with sad cares empeach our native 
joyes .. . [15]. 

He enters the cave purely out of curiosity 

(20), and Mammon himself acknowledges 

this to be his motive (38). Mammon, of 

course, hopes that the sight of virtually 

limitless wealth will kindle his appetite, 

but Guyon’s reply to Mammon’s most 

imposing show is quite unmoved: 

All that I need I have; what needeth mee 

To covet more, then I have cause to use [39]? 


It is sometimes argued that Guyon’s col- 

lapse at the end of the episode is due to 

spiritual exhaustion induced by his strug- 

gle against temptation, but this is in direct 

contradiction of the text, which explicitly 

assigns the faint to physical causes: 

And now he has so long remained there, 

That vitall powres gan wexe both weake and 
wan, 

For want of food, and sleepe, which two up- 
beare, 

Like mightie pillours, this fraile life of man, 

That none without the same enduren can. 

For now three dayes of men were full out- 
wrought, 

Since he this hardie enterprize began. . . . 

But all so soone as his enfeebled spright 

Gan sucke this vitall aire into his brest, 

As overcome with too exceeding might, 

The life did flit away out of her nest, 

And all his senses were with deadly fit op- 
prest [65-66]. 


The Palmer, then, had he been present 
in the Cave, would have had nothing to 
do. But it is unlikely that Spenser would 
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have contrived the separation unless he 
wished to emphasize the safety of the tem- 
perate man even in the absence of his 
“Palmer.’’ What was to be gained by this 
emphasis? 

For answer we must look again to the 
Nicomachean ethics, to Aristotle’s discus- 
sion, not of the particular virtue of tem- 
perance, but of moral virtue in general. 

jirtue, then, being of two kinds, intellectual 
and moral, intellectual virtue in the main owes 
both its birth and its growth to teaching... , 
while moral virtue comes about as a result of 
habit, whence also its name ethike is one that 
is formed by a slight variation from the word 
ethos (habit).... Neither by nature, then, 
nor contrary to nature do the virtues arise in 
us; rather we are adapted by nature to re- 
ceive them, and are made perfect by habit 
fii. 1. 11034). 


Again, for conduct to be morally virtuous, 
certain things must be true of the agent, 
one of them being that “his action must 
proceed from a firm and unchangeable 
character” (ii. 4. 1105*). 

Guyon as the temperate man (i.e., in 
the role he plays in the Cave of Mammon) 
is a pre-eminently appropriate instrument 
for the illustration of Aristotle’s idea of 
the relation of virtue to habit. Habituated 
to moderate desires and temperate con- 
duct, his character is “firm and unchange- 
able’”’ precisely because he has no excessive 
appetites to expose him to temptation. 
Since, then, there is no question of sub- 
mitting rebellious appetites to the arbitra- 
tion of reason, Spenser is free to remove 
the personification of reason and thus, 
with one stroke, manifest the foundation 
of what Aristotle called ‘‘moral virtue” in 
habit, and contrast it with the necessity 
for the active intervention of reason to 
govern strong appetites in what Aristotle 
called the “moral state’’ of continence. 

No one who knows the frequent and 
systematic use which Milton makes of the 
Nicomachean ethics, or who is familiar 
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with the curriculums of schools and uni- 
versities in Milton’s youth, will doubt 
that he was aware of the Aristotelian idea 
of the foundation of virtue in habit. Nor 
is there much more reason to doubt that 
in his first attentive reading of his ‘“bet- 
ter teacher’s” Legend of Temperance he 
would have recognized that Spenser was 
treating this idea. The question, then, is 
why, when he drew upon his memory for 
the meaning of the Legend, this fact, with 
all its ethical implications, escaped him. 
(If it is thought that, despite the funda- 
mental importance of the idea in the 
Nicomachean ethics, the emphasis with 
which Spenser related the Legend to its 
source in that treatise, and the importance 
Milton attached to both writings, he 
might still not have recognized that in the 
Cave of Mammon Spenser was exhibiting 
the ethical force of habit, the question will 
be why he should have failed of this recog- 
nition; and this, it will be seen from what 
follows, amounts to substantially the same 
inquiry.) 

For answer, we must look to two char- 
acteristics of Milton’s ethical thought: his 
negative attitude toward the ethical sig- 
nificance of habit, and the closely related 
matter of the difference between his idea 
and Aristotle’s of the scope or extension of 
moral virtue, and consequently of the na- 
ture of the individual virtues, especially 
temperance. 

In his multitudinous formal or inci- 
dental discussions of the nature of virtue, 
Milton never makes it dependent upon 
habit.? Sometimes the discussion is of a 


*There is one apparent exception. He begins 
Book II, chap. ii, of The Christian doctrine with the 
statement that ‘‘the proximate causes of good works 
are naturally, in ordinary cases at least, good habits, 
or, as they are called, virtues. . . .’’ That the agreement 
with the Aristotelian idea is only verbal is clear from 
what follows immediately: these virtues comprise 
“the whole of our duty towards God and man,” 
they “belong partly to the understanding and partly 
to the will,’ and ‘the first of the virtues of under- 
standing is wisdom, which “is that whereby we 
earnestly search after the will of God, learn it with 
all diligence, and govern all our actions according to 
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kind to make his failure to assign any ethi- 
cal role to habit rather striking. Let us 
take a single example belonging to approx- 
imately the same date as the Areopagitica. 
The end of learning, as defined in Of edu- 
cation, involves “‘possessing our souls of 
true vertue.’”!® Since Milton. declares that 
“the course of Study... is, what I can 
guess by reading, likest to those ancient 
and famous Schools of [inter alia] Aris- 
totle,’" we might reasonably expect some 
discussion of the role of habit. This expec- 
tation is increased when we find that, ar- 
rived at the ethical component of his 
“‘vertuous and noble Education,”’!? Milton 
draws upon the Nicomachean ethics (iv. 3) 
for his definition: “that act of reason 
which in Ethics is call’d Proairesis: that 
they may with some judgement contem- 
plate upon moral good and evil.’’* The ex- 
pectation, however, is disappointed: Mil- 
ton relies wholly upon the imparting of 
knowledge. ‘Then will be requir’d a spe- 
cial reinforcement of constant and sound 
endoctrinating to set them right and firm, 
instructing them more amply in the 
knowledge of Vertue and the hatred of 
Vice... .”"4 

But the moral significance of habit 
in its collective form—custom—receives 
from Milton a great deal of attention, vir- 
tually all of it hostile. Custom is for him 
the great seducer, inimical to reason and 
hence generally to truth, and the natural 
accomplice of error. The following pas- 


its rule.'' This will be sufficiently differentiated from 
Aristotle's position if it is recalled that for him in- 
tellectual virtue is contrasted with moral virtue, in 
that the former ‘‘owes both its birth and growth to 
teaching,"’ while ‘‘moral virtue comes about as a re- 
sult of habit"’ (Nicomachean ethics ii. 1). In The Chris- 
tian doctrine’s discussion of the virtues no role is 
assigned to habit, and ‘‘good habits’’ must be taken 
as a synonymous phrase for ‘‘the virtues,"’ not as 
an account of their source. 


10 Works, IV, 277 
1 Ibid., p. 287. 

12 Jbid., p. 280. 

13 Jbid., p. 284. 

4 Ibid. 
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sage, representative of many, will make 
clear the strength of his dislike and ac- 
count for his refusal to assign to habit any 
function in his education for virtue: 

If it were seriously askt . . . who of all Teach- 
ers and Maisters that have ever taught, 
hath drawn the most Disciples after him, both 
in Religion, and in manners, it might bee not 
untruly answer’d, Custome. Though vertue 
be commended for the most perswasive in her 
Theory; and Conscience in the plain demon- 
stration of the spirit, finds most evincing, yet 
whether it be the secret of divine will, or the 
originall blindnesse we are born in, so it 
happ’ns for the most part, that Custome still is 
silently receiv’d for the best instructer. Except 
it be, because her method is so glib and easie, in 
some manner like to that vision of Ezekiel, 
rowling up her sudden book of implicit 
knowledge, for him that will, to take and 
swallow down at pleasure; which proving but 
of bad nourishment in the concoction, as it was 
heedlesse in the devouring, puffs up unhealthi- 
ly, a certaine big face of pretended learning, 
mistaken among credulous men, for the 
wholsome habit of soundnesse and good con- 
stitution; but is indeed no other, then that 
swoln visage of counterfeit knowledge and 
literature, which not onely in private marrs 
our education, but also in publick is the com- 
mon climer into every chaire, where either 
Religion is preach’t, or Law reported: filling 
each estate of life and profession, with abject 
and servil principles; depressing the high and 
Heaven-born spirit of Man, farre beneath 
the condition wherein either God created him, 
or sin hath sunke him. To persue the Allegory, 
Custome being but a meer face, . . . rests not 
in her unaccomplishment, untill by secret 
inclination, shee accorporat her selfe with 
error, who being a blind and Serpentine body 
without a head, willingly accepts what he 
wants, and supplies what her incompleatnesse 
went seeking. Hence it is, that Error supports 
Custome, Custome count’nances Error. 


Milton’s negative attitude toward habit 
is intimately, perhaps causally, related to 
the difference between his conception of 


% Doctrine and discipline of divorce (Works, III, 
367-68). 
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the scope of moral virtue and Aristotle’s. 
Milton nowhere gives any indication that 
he accepts Aristotle’s distinction between 
virtue and the other “moral states.”” On 
the contrary, his catalogue of the virtues 
in Book II of The Christian doctrine com- 
prises “the whole of our duty towards 
God and man,” and comprehends the ethi- 
eal area assigned by Aristotle to the other 
moral states. From this it follows that the 
ethical phenomenon assigned by Aristotle 
to the moral state concerned with conti- 
nence—the subordination of strong appe- 
tites and passions to the control of rea- 
son—must for Milton be comprehended 
in the idea of virtue; and this in turn 
means that Milton’s whole conception of 
virtue is necessarily more strenuous than 
Aristotle’s. 

We need not go beyond the Areopagi- 
tica for confirmation that Milton’s virtue 
is “not without dust and heat.’’!® The 
fugitive and cloistered virtue which is in- 
deed no virtue at all is that avoidance of 
evil actions which depends upon the ab- 
sence of opportunity; he does not go so far 
as to classify with it that avoidance of evil 
actions which depends upon the absence 
of strong desires, but it is abundantly clear 
that for him the peculiar glory of virtue 
resides in the conquest, not the placidity, 
of appetite: 

God therefore left him free, set before him a 
provoking object, ever almost in his eyes; 
herein consisted his merit, herein the right 
of his reward, the praise of his abstinence. 
Wherefore did he creat passions within us, 
pleasures round about us, but that these right- 
ly temper’d are the very ingredients of vertu? 
... Suppose we could expell sin by this means 
[removing opportunity]; look how much we 
thus expell of sin, so much we expell of vertue: 
for the matter of them both is the same; re- 
move that, and ye remove them both alike.!” 


Such a consequence is, by analogy with 
other kinds of experience, familiar enough. 


% Works, IV, 311. 
17 Ibid., pp. 319-20. 
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Just as the partnership of a relatively 
quiescent agent and a relatively strenuous 
one tends to exhibit the character of the 
more active, so Milton’s combination of 
Aristotle’s virtue and continence in a 
single comprehensive idea of virtue is 
characterized by the subjugation of strong 
appetites to the control of reason. 

If Aristotle’s distinction between virtue 
generally and continence is an unreal one 
for Milton, so of course is his contrast be- 
tween the particular virtue of temperance 
and continence. The difference between 
Milton’s temperance and Aristotle’s, al- 
ready considerable because of the qualita- 
tive difference in their ideas of virtue, is 
augmented by the extension of temper- 
ance in Milton to embrace classes of ob- 
jects that were foreign to it in Aristotle, 
where it was limited to the pleasures and 
pains of touch and taste. The Christian 
doctrine, indeed, belonging to a later pe- 
riod and committed to systematic analy- 
sis, defines temperance as “the virtue 
which prescribes bounds to the desire of 
bodily gratification” (Book II, chap. ix), 
and thus appears to distinguish it from 
“‘moderation in the enjoyment of temporal 
possessions”; but that the latter class of 
virtues is not, even in this treatise, really 
differentiated from temperance is clear 
from the very language in which these vir- 
tues are described. For example, one of 
them—liberality—is defined as ‘fa tem- 
perate use of our honest aquisitions.”’ 
Thus, while temperance is by definition 
extended to comprehend the component 
virtues of sobriety, chastity, modesty, and 
decency, it in effect comprehends, in addi- 
tion, contentment, frugality, industry, 
and liberality. This brings Milton much 
closer to the Ciceronian tradition, which 
elevates temperance into one of four car- 
dinal virtues, than to the Aristotelian. He 
quotes Cicero to this effect: ‘Cicero in De 
offictis I divides virtue into four species, 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temper- 
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ance”’;'® and although this cannot be 
taken to mark his own adherence, his 
sympathy with the Ciceronian pattern 
often emerges, sometimes when he is un- 
likely to have been conscious that he was 
repeating it. Thus he declares, in the 
Eikonoklastes, that “the happiness of a 
Nation consists in true Religion, Piety, 
Justice, Prudence, Temperance, Forti- 
tude, and the contempt of Avarice and 
Ambition.”'* It will be observed that the 
first two items on the list are matters of 
faith, not conduct. The pair of negatives 
which conclude the list form part of Mil- 
ton’s ordinary notion of temperance (con- 
tentment is defined by The Christian doc- 
trine as “‘that virtue whereby a man is in- 
wardly satisfied with the lot assigned him 
by divine providence” [Book II, chap. 
ix]), and probably owe their special men- 
tion to the political context. What re- 
mains, then, is the pattern of four cardinal 
virtues. Since one of these—prudence—is 
a virtue of the understanding, this means 
that the area of ethical experience distrib- 
uted by Aristotle among “twelve private 
morall vertues’ (according to Spenser’s 
somewhat disputable reckoning) is, to- 
gether with certain kinds of ethical experi- 
ence not considered by Aristotle to pertain 
to virtue, covered for Milton by three, of 
which temperance is one. 

Continence, on the other hand, has 
been sharply reduced from the scope it en- 
joyed in Aristotle. The moral state thus 
designated by Aristotle having been re- 
jected by Milton, the word appears to 
have meant for him abstinence from sex- 
ual intercourse. Thus, “some persons are 
so ordain’d to mariage, as that they can- 
not obtain the gift of continence. . . .””?° 
Since chastity was listed above as one of 





18 Art of logic (Works, XI, 247). 

19 Works, V, 254. 

2° Bucer (Works, IV, 57); see also III, 495; IV, 84 
and 91. 
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the constituents of temperance, it will be 
seen that continence was for Milton a spe- 
cial form of temperance concerned with 
matters of sex. 

It should now be possible to account for 
the error with which we started. Spenser 
separated Guyon from his Palmer for the 
Mammon episode in order to exhibit Aris- 
totle’s temperate man, free as a result of 
habit from strong appetites, therefore im- 
mune to temptation and having no need 
to call upon reason to assist him with its 
active intervention. He contrasted with 
him the continent man, possessed of 
strong appetites to whose solicitations he 
would succumb but for the active inter- 
vention of reason. For Milton, on the 
other hand, the idea of the temperate man 
included, was indeed at its most charac- 
teristic in, the subjugation of strong appe- 
tites by reason. Deposited in Milton’s 
memory, warmed by his general approba- 
tion of the poem and the poet, the Mam- 
mon episode appears to have grown pliant 
and malleable, to have lost those features 
which distinguished it from Milton’s own 
ethic, and to have been assimilated to the 
Bower of Bliss episode. When Milton calls 
upon his memory for Spenser’s Legend of 
Temperance, it emerges as he would him- 
self have written it: with the personifica- 
tion of Reason always present because al- 
ways needed. The point is really implicit 
in a highly characteristic phrase which fol- 
lows hard upon the passage with which we 
began: “reason is but choosing.’ It is a 
legitimate license, and one of which Mil- 
ton would approve, to explicate the phrase 
by reversing it: choosing is but reason. 
For Milton, choice, to be right, was al- 
ways dependent upon reason. There was 
no safety in habit: it had not protected 
Adam, nor Samson, nor (in 1642) Milton 
himself. 


Untversity,or Cxicaco 
21 Works, IV,{319. 
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DOCTOR GAYLARD’S LOYAL OBSERVATOR REVIV’D 


A. SANFORD LIMOUZE 


I 

Y THE year 1721 Nathaniel Mist had 
brought his Weekly journal: or, 
Saturday’s post to such a height of 
popularity that he felt justified in turning 
the job of printing it over to his assistant, 
Doctor Gaylard. So from December 16, 
1721, to September 29, 1722, the colophon 
of Mist’s Journal advertised the existence 
of Doctor Gaylard, printer, of Great- 
Carter Lane; and, considering the popu- 
larity of Mist’s paper, it is likely that the 
world of coffee-houses was acquainted 
with Gaylard’s name, if not his person, in 
1722, although even at that date not 
everyone realized that the ‘“Doctor’” was 

not a title but a name. 

Gaylard was not long content with oc- 
cupying the subordinate position of 
printer of another man’s journal. Toward 
the end of 1722, he launched his own 
paper, publishing on December 8 the first 
number of The loyal observator reviv’d; or, 
Gaylard’s journal. 

This title would seem to indicate some 
link with past “Observators,” yet there 
appears to be no clear relationship. 
Tutchin’s Observator (1702-12), not being 
loyal—i.e., not. being Tory—is out of the 
question. Another journal, The loyal ob- 
servator, “Vol. I numb 1, Wednesday Jan- 
uary the 12th, 1708” (the only surviving 
issue?), is unlikely to be the one which 
Gaylard was “reviving”; for this single 
issue, unlike Gaylard’s paper, follows the 
“Observator’’ question-and-answer tradi- 
tion; it is noteworthy only in that it an- 
ticipated Leslie’s attack on Tutchin by 
eight months. 

Charles Leslie’s Rehearsal (1704-9), 
which in its first number had been called 


[Mopzrn Parto.ocr, November, 1950] 


Observator, was politically closest to being 
the ancestor of Gaylard’s journal. But 
Leslie not only had conducted his journal 
in the question-and-answer style but had 
brought it into prominence under the 
name of Rehearsal. Why Gaylard called 
his paper the Loyal observator remains a 
mystery, for his six-page weekly was con- 
structed along “Weekly journal,” not 
“‘Observator,” lines. Possibly he was look- 
ing back to Roger L’Estrange’s original 
Observator (1681-87) and reviving the 
memory as well as the politics of that 
stout Tory. The words Loyal and Reviv’d, 
Gaylard may have felt, would add to the 
nostalgic appeal of his title. 

Whatever his reasons for choosing the 
title, Gaylard began with a flourish. His 
was no scrawny, badly printed sheet, 
creeping hopefully into the public view. 
His masthead was an ornate block depict- 
ing, on the left side, a tree stump with a 
new shoot sprouting from it (the Royal 
Oak, Gaylard later informed his readers).! 
Facing this was a seated woman, holding a 
child and looking upward into a blazing 
sun. The title, in decorative type, ap- 
peared between the two figures. A motto 
from Job 14:7 was placed under the pic- 
ture of the oak: “For there is hope of a 
tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprought 
again, and that the tender Branch thereof 
will not cease,’’ with the admonition to 
“See 8. 9. vers. more.” 

Like Mist’s Weekly journal, which had 
set the style for the weeklies, Gaylard’s 
journal was printed on six pages, a whole 
sheet and a half. In other respects, too, 
Gaylard patterned his paper after the 


1 The loyal observator reviv'd, No. 2 (December 15, 
1722). Hereafter cited as ‘‘Gaylard’s journal’’ through 
No. 33 and as ‘‘Collins’s journal,'’ Nos. 34-47. 
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popular weeklies of the day—the London 
journal, the British journal, Applebee's 
original weekly journal, and Mist’s Jour- 
nal—which began with an opening ‘‘Let- 
ter,’ sometimes by a correspondent but 
more often by the “author” of the journal, 
followed by foreign news, then London 
news. Occasionally a relatively unimpor- 
tant letter from a correspondent would be 
inserted before or after the London news. 
Gaylard followed this pattern, adding one 
touch which owes something to the ex- 
planations of the news that Defoe had 
given in his Review: in many issues each 
item of foreign news was followed by three 
kinds of comment, headed “Remarks,” 
“Particular remarks,” and “General' re- 
marks.” 

Connections with the printing world, 
doubtless formed while he worked for 
Mist, enabled Gaylard to make a brave 
show of advertising from the very start. 
In the first issue page 4 is three-fourths ad- 
vertising and page 6 is one-half. No longer 
dependent on Mist’s printing-house in 
Great-Carter Lane, Gaylard let it be 
known in the colophon that this paper was 
“Printed for, and Sold by Doctor Gay- 
lard, two doors below the Coffee-House in 
Greville-Street, Hatton Garden. Where 
Advertisements and Letters to the Au- 
thor, are taken in.” 

To the whimsical character of Doctor 
Gaylard, journalist, the reader was at 
once introduced. He was something of a 
magician—a seventh son—and had access 
to many superior tools of his trade: a po- 
litical compass which would show the in- 
terests of every European prince, a micro- 
scope with which to examine the brains of 
politicians, and a thermometer to measure 
party spirits. With these he said he would 
see whether he could not “outvie Duncan 
Campbell,” the deaf and dumb sooth- 
sayer.? Gaylard’s various skills were en- 
larged on by the journal, one writer offer- 


? Gaylard’s journal, No. 1 (December 8, 1722). 





ing him a “political Sieve,’’* another ap- 
pealing to him to read the stars,‘ and a 
third asking him if, in addition to being 
“an Astrologer, a Politician, and a Proph- 
et,”’ he was also a grammarian.°® 

Carrying on this public notion of him- 
self, six months after he had started his 
journal Gaylard devoted the first page to 
“Instructions to a painter by Dr. Gay- 
lard,” which gave orders for the decora- 
tion of a new printing-house. After re- 
questing pictures ridiculing various types 
of people, he concluded: 

Finally ...let my own great Head be 
drawn with an Urinal in my Hand, my Micro- 
scopes, Telescopes, all around me, with these 
Lines, 

Here Doctor Gaylard’s true Portraiture see, 
A Seventh Son born, and the World’s Prodigy.‘ 


II 

Gaylard was ready enough to tell the 
world of his powers in examining waters 
and of his ability to read the future; yet of 
Doctor Gaylard himself we know little. 
His curious first name has probably al- 
ways been the source of some confusion, 
although William Lee, in 1866, had it 
right.? That it confused even his contem- 
poraries is plain from the announcement 
in the London journal for June 17, 1721: 
“As many People have mistaken Doctor 
Gaylard the Apprentice of Mr. Mist, fora 
Priest; we thought it necessary to ac- 
quaint the Town that Doctor Gaylard 
was born a Seventh Son, and his Father 
had him christened Doctor for that Rea- 
son.” This seventh-son story may have 
been true. At least, it was the story Gay- 
lard gave to the world in the first issue of 


3 Ibid., 
4 Ibid., 


No. 4 (December 29, 1722). 
No. 7 (January 19, 1723). 

5 Ibid., No. 16 (March 23, 1723). 

6 Ibid., No. 23 (May 11, 1723). The abbreviation 
Dr."’ and the phrase ‘‘my dear Doctor’’ appearing in 
this letter suggest that it was the work of a cor- 
respondent, not of a member of the journal's staff. 

7 Notes and queries, 3d ser., IX (1866), 94. The 
DNB article on Nathaniel Mist refers to him as “Dr. 
Gayland.”’ 
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his journal. His family, he said, had looked 
to him for great things. They had wanted 
him to become a ‘‘DOCTOR, a SOLDIER, Or & 
jupGE; The Three Immortal Professions, 
that kill every Body but themselves” ; but, 
instead, he had become a printer. ‘And 
now,” he concluded, “I am arriv’d to the 
pitch of a JOURNALIST, and how much 
higher I may go, who can tell?’’® 

For his connection with Mist’s Journal 
Gaylard had been arrested, tried, and 
found guilty of publishing a libel. His own 
journal he managed to keep within the 
bounds of the law, but in July, 1723, he 
found himself in trouble over another libel 
which had appeared in Mist’s Journal of 
April 28, 1722. In No. 31 of the Loyal ob- 
servator reviv’d (July 6, 1723) Gaylard 
spoke scornfully of “The Whifler of a 
Scribe that writes the Post-man”’ for re- 
porting him as having been “apprehended 
to the great Joy of his Bail.”” With some 
dignity Gaylard informed the world that 
he had surrendered voluntarily, and he 
advised the Post-man that “the next time 
he puts Pen to Paper, he is desired to do it 
with his Apprehension about him.” This 
arrest and the subsequent sentence cost 
Gaylard a fine of £50, six months’ im- 
prisonment, securities for his good be- 
havior for three years,’ and—perhaps in- 
directly—his Loyal observator. 

Shortly before his arrest, Gaylard had 
taken a partner into his publishing busi- 
ness. From May 25, 1723, the journal car- 
ried a new colophon, which indicated that 
not only Gaylard but “John Collins, in 


’Should this seventh-son story be doubted, the 
following news item from Mist’s Weekly journal 
(November 26, 1726) may point toward a solution: 
“The same Week was committed to our Goal... 
Doctor-Sacheverel Wickens, a Boy about 13, for an 
Assault and Rape committed on the Body of Anne 
Newman, a Girl of 8 Years old and 4 Months.”’ On 
the question of whether being named after the Tory 
rabblerouser influenced young Wickens’ lack of re- 
straint, Mist is, of course, silent. 

* Political state, XXIV (1722), 631; London jour- 
nal, No. 177 (December 15, 1722). 


1° Political state, XXVI (1723), 119. 
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Black and White-Court in the Old 
Bailey” printed the journal and received 
advertisements and letters to the author. 
The journal for July 20, 1723, two weeks 
after Gaylard’s arrest, shows that Collins 
had become more than a mere printer, for 
the leading letter, heretofore addressed to 
“Doctor Gaylard” or “Dear Doctor,” was 
in this issue addressed to “Mr. Collins.” 

That was the last of Gaylard as a jour- 
nalist. The following week the paper be- 
gan: “N.B. This Paper which formerly 
went in the Name of the Loyal Observator 
Reviv’d; or, Gaylard’s Journal, will for the 
future be continued in the Name of the 
Loyal Observator, or, Collins’s Weekly Jour- 
nal; Written by the same Author.” In the 
masthead the motto from Job was re- 
moved in favor of non deficit alter aureus. 
John Collins, as well as Gaylard, disap- 
peared from the journal in this issue; this 
and all succeeding numbers were ‘‘Printed 
by S. Collins, in Black and White-Court.” 
“S. Collins” appears to have been Mrs. 
Collins, doubtless the wife of John. 

The change in the name of the journal 
was not at once accepted by its readers, 
we may assume. Certainly, there is a trace 
of impatience in Mistress Collins’ an- 
nouncement in No. 41: ‘‘This is to inform 
the Publick, that it was the Printer of 
COLLINS’S JOURNAL that was taken into 
Custody last Friday se’nnight (not of 
Gaylard’s) for there is now no Journal 
published by that Name, or ever will be, 
as some of the Papers of this Week have 
falsly [sic] asserted.’”™ 

Doctor Gaylard dropped out of sight, 
returning to work for his former master, 
Nathaniel Mist, sometime before August 
24, 1728, when he was arrested again for a 
questionable issue of Mist’s Journal. Ap- 
parently, Gaylard had not prospered, for 

11 September 14, 1723. The arrest was the result of 
the August 31 issue of the journal, the demand for 
which, Mrs. Collins proudly reported, ‘‘has been so 


very large as to cause it to be reprinted’’ (Collins's 
journal, No. 42 [September 21, 1723)). 
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beside his name in a list of prisoners ar- 
rested in connection with Mist’s paper— 
the list is apparently a memorandum for 
the court—this comment was written: 
“Proposed to take Gaylard’s own recog- 
nizance being poor.’’” The final notice of 
the former journalist indicates that his 
star had not risen. In 1736 he is described 
as “Doctor Gaylard, a Printer, one of 
Rayner’s Journeymen,” and again he was 
in the hands of the law, this time, how- 
ever, only as a witness against ““Mr. Nixon 
a Nonjuring Clergyman of the County of 
Norfolk,” accused of publishing a scan- 
dalous libel.'* 


Ill 

The Loyal observator reviv’d was pri- 
marily a high-church, Tory journal. Con- 
sequently, it was on good terms with 
neither of the leading pro-administration 
weeklies, the British journal and the Lon- 
don journal, and Gaylard wasted no time 
in challenging them. In the first number 
he announced that “Cato” and “Britan- 
nicus’”’—pen names of the Whig writers— 
would be his antagonists: “‘if Cato declares 
for a Commonwealth, I shall be for a lim- 
ited Monarchy; if Britannicus is for 
Standing Armies, I oppression.’’* Similar 
attacks on Cato and Britannicus appeared 
in the next two issues of the journal, but, 
on the whole, little effort was made to 
enter into a controversy with other peri- 
odicals. Two attacks on Cato and the 
Whigs are worthy of notice. 

In July, 1723, shortly before the Cato 
letters ceased, the leading letter of Gay- 
lard’s journal was headed: “To Sham 
Cato, the Author of the British Journal; is 
inscribed this little Tract of the Tub 
turned Topsie Turvey.” Cato, repri- 
manded for attacking the clergy, was 


‘2 Public Record Office, State Papers, 36/43/18, 
fol. 84. 

13 Gentleman's magazine, VI (1736), 485-86. 

““Cato"’ was Thomas Gordon; ‘Britannicus"’ 
was perhaps Matthew Concanen. 


judged to be “Impertinence ad Umbili- 
cum; Ignorance in Folio.’ 

Three weeks later (August 3) the Loyal 
observator reported with obvious delight: 

Cato’s Lamp in the British Journal was 
extinguished last Saturday, so that the Whigs 
for the future are to depend upon the Light 
within them. But the Fire of the True-Briton, 
like the Sun that speaks the Truth of the Time 
of Day to the Dial; still retains its Splendor, 
maugre all Attempts to bring it under an 
Eclipse.'® 


The primary purpose of the Loyal ob- 
servator was to present the cause of the 
high churchmen in an entertaining man- 
ner, not to damn or praise its rivals. Its 
secondary purpose was to present the 
news of the week. 

The journal sometimes paused in the 
pursuit of its principal aims to present 
morality sugar-coated, in the fashion of 
the Spectator. Letters by “Lunarius” on 
life on the moon and by “Grimace,”’ an in- 
mate of Bedlam, ridiculed the follies and 
vices of man after the model of Addison.” 
The bottomless pits of the law were made 
the subject of four letters,!* and here the 
eighteenth-century journalist could speak 
with real knowledge of his subject. 

Religion was the subject of more lines 
in the Loyal observator than anything but 
the news. Several letters were devoted to 
the defense of Bishop Atterbury (at that 
time pending trial for treason), one writer 
belittling the whole idea of a plot on the 
grounds that the plotters had been too 
amateurish to have been serious.'* A cor- 
respondent submitted ‘‘Verses, written by 
a prisoner in the Tower of London,” ap- 
parently hoping that they would be ac- 


18 Gaylard’s journal, No. 32 (July 13, 1723). 

16 Collins's journal, No. 35. The Cato letters 
stopped on July 27, 1723. The True-Briton (1723-24), 
run by Philip, Duke of Wharton, to defend Atter- 
bury'’s cause, was a favorite with the high-church 
party. 

17 Gaylard's journal, Nos. 5, 8, and 10. 

= Ibid., Nos. 9, 11; Collins's journal, Nos. 46 and 
‘. 

18 Gaylard’s journal, No. 17; see also No. 31 and 
Collins's journal, Nos. 34 and 35. 
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cepted as the bishop’s.”® Most popular of 
religious subjects, however, were the at- 
tacks on the Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents. 

For four successive weeks the journal 
carried increasingly violent essays against 
the “Presbyterians and other Fanaticks,”’ 
culminating in a story of a reformed Pres- 
byterian who, like many penitents, rev- 
eled in confessing the horrors she had re- 
nounced. The issue carrying this letter 
also printed an interesting notice at the 
bottom of the last page: “The Reverend 
Dean of may be assured his LET- 
TER shall be inserted in our next.”””! The 
mystery deepened the following week, 
when the opening letter of the journal was 
dated “Dublin, Aug. 24, 1723,” and was 
signed “J. S.”” That this letter was really 
from the pen of Swift is hard to believe. 
Gaylard’s paper was hardly so widely 
popular that it would attract attention 
from the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Mist’s 
Journal, which had already printed some 
of Swift’s compositions, would have been 
a more natural vehicle for this article at- 
tacking the Dissenters.”? Yet the Loyal ob- 
servator certainly intended its readers to 
understand that this letter, in which com- 
promise with the Dissenters is treated 
with scorn, was from the pen of Jonathan 
Swift. There is nothing in the letter to 
which Swift would not have subscribed; 
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unfortunately, there is little evidence to 
indicate that he wrote it. 

This Dublin letter shows a close knowl- 
edge of the Loyal observator’s recent is- 
sues, perhaps more close than Swift would 
have troubled to acquire. It begins: 

If any of the Clergy remain still prejudiced 
(after such convincing Arguments to the con- 
trary in your former Letters) and intoxicated 
with the vain Hopes of a Comprehension, let 
them know, that the Dissenters universally 
laugh at them for a Project so impracticable and 
despise them for their weakness in propound- 
ing an Expedient so impolitick on their Part. 


The author goes on to demonstrate the 
folly of expecting to reach any satisfactory 
compromise with the uncompromising 
Dissenters.?4 

A few weeks after this letter was pub- 
lished, the journal apparently ceased. The 
Loyal observator, which is to be found only 
in the Bodleian Library, ends with No. 47 
(October 26, 1723). Since No. 47 lacks the 
last two pages, where a valedictory by 
Mrs. Collins, discouraged by her legal 
troubles, may have appeared, it is impos- 
sible to say that this was the final issue. 
For practical purposes it is. 


IV 
The following brief account of the con- 
tents of the surviving numbers of The 
Loyal observator reviv’d should be of use to 
students of the early eighteenth century.** 


ConrTENTS 


“Another epistle to the world.’’ L. by ‘‘Publicola’”’ on subscrip- 


tion publishing and dedication of Steele’s Conscious lovers. 


L. by “Publicola,’’ reflections on party spirit. L. by “Old Eng- 


land,’’ attacking London journal of Dec. 1. 


No. DaTE 

Eee Dec. 8, 1722 “Dedication to the world.” 
Prue dace Dec. 15, 1722 

| Pees Dec. 22, 1722 

| are Dec. 29, 1722 


L. by ‘‘Censor,’”’ commending journal. V. by the “Inventor of the 


gun call’d the Defence.’ N. of arrest of Blueskin. 


* Collins's journal, No. 40 (September 7, 1723). 

*1 Collins's journal, No. 40 (September 7, 1723). 

2 See Mist's Weekly journal for May 13 and Sep- 
tember 30, 1721, for early appearances of Swift in the 
weekly papers. 

**Temple Scott (Prose works of Jonathan Swift 
{1898}, III, 219) has observed that the years between 
Drapier and Gulliver (1724-26) ‘‘were busy fighting 
years for Swift. Aside from his vigorous champion- 
ship of the Test, and his war against the Dissenters, he 








espoused the cause of the inferior clergy of his own 
church, as against the Bishops.’’ The letter printed 
in the Loyal observator, dated from Dublin and signed 
with Swift's initials, although it precedes the Dra- 
pier’s letters, clearly deals with a subject Swift found 
congenial. 


24 The following abbreviations are used through- 
out this list: Ed. = editorial; L. = letter; N. = news; 
V. = verse. Every issue of the journal contained news; 
only items of special interest are noted here. 
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26-30 
31. 


Date 


. Jan. 5, 1723 


.. Jan. 11, 1723 


.Jan. 18, 1723 


Jan. 26, 172 
Feb. 2, 1723 


Feb. 9, 1723 


Feb. 16, 1723 


Feb. 22, 1723 


Mar. 2, 1723 
Mar. 9, 1723 


Mar. 16, 1723 


ad 
- 
io) 
bo 
Ww 
— 
J 
2 
w 


Mar. 30, 1723 


Apr. 6-27, 1723 
May 4, 1723 


..May 11, 1723 


.June 1-29, 1723 
.. July 6, 1723 
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ConrTENTS 

L. by “Lunarius,” a moon-dweller, ridiculing men who have 
wasted their talents. 

L. by “Gemini,” objecting to clubbing of writers for wit. L. by 
“Monument,” translating Latin inscription for Walpole’s 
house. L. by “‘Criticensis’’ on epitaphs in Lunapolis. 

L. by “Orthodoxus”’ about his club’s religious discussions. L. by 
“Wonder,”’ asking how “a certain Bishop” happened to pray 
for King James. Laudatory account of Wood’s proposed half- 
pence for Ireland and America. 

L. by “Grimace,” a Bedlamite, on madness of all mankind. 

L. by “Publicola’’ on mercenary lawyers. L. by “W. P.’’ and 
epitaph “for a great man’’—-satiric. 

L. by “‘Lunarius,”’ describing laws and courts in the moon. N. of 
arrest of Thomas Sharpe, printer of Freel older’s journal, and 
Samuel Redmayne, printer of treasonable pamphlets. 

L. by “Scribble,” seriocomic attack on libel and libel laws. Ac- 
count of Redmayne’s and Sharpe’s fate. N. of Read’s Weekly 
journal reported by Grand Jury for libeling memory of 
Charles I. 

L. by “Antiquity,’’ submitting ridiculous list of books and rari- 
ties for sale. Grand Jury presentment against Read’s Weekly 
journal printed in full. L. by “Hell-fire,” attacking the re- 
ligious bias used by ‘Scribble’ in No. 11. Gaylard answers him. 
L. about a club of punch drinkers. Account of Cibber’s silenc- 
ing opposition at performance of Philips’ Humfrey, Duke of 
Gloucester. 

L. by “Basileus’”’ on importance of learning to a prince. L. by 
“Silenus,”’ adding to account of the punch drinkers. 

L. by “Balancius,” an essay on the learning, bravery, and hu- 
manity of the English, past and present—attacks Whigs. 

L. by “Philanthropos”’ protests, allegorically, the encroachments 
of foreigners in England. Further N. of Redmayne, the printer, 
and other state prisoners. 

L. by “Criticensis,’”’ heavy humor on particles, ends by ridiculing 
the “plot” for which Atterbury was detained. 

L. by “Conjuration,” an essay on English plots, minimizing the 
present one. Account of arrest of Read, the Whig journalist, 
for libel. 

Missing from Oxford files. 

L. by “Mr. Shade’”’ from hell. Gaylard compares English prisons 
with hell. 

“Instructions to a painter by Dr. Gaylard’’—orders for decorat- 
ing a new printing-house with allegorical figures. 

L. by “‘Balancius’’ on history and historians. 

Continuation of ‘“Balancius’’’ letter on the way a king may lose 
his crown. Colophon changed to include John Collins’ name. 

Missing from Oxford files. 

L. by “F. B.”’ in praise of women. Notice by Gaylard that the 
Post-man had erroneously reported his arrest. L. from Cam- 
bridge, versifying one of L’Estrange’s fables from Aesop. Note 


’ 











32. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45 
46 


47. 








No. 


35. 


43 


44 


45 
46 


47 
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Date 


een July 13, 1723 


aude July 20, 1723 


be cell July 27, 1723 


> petunia’ Aug. 3, 1723 


raivie hie Sept. 14, 1723 


Ler arte Sept. 21, 1723 


erent Sept. 28, 1723 


be sceanirdrd Oct. 5, 1723 


Sire aaiaiee Oct. 12, 1723 
nbd Oct. 19, 1723 


. Oct. 26, 1723 


ContTENTS 
that spurious copies of Atterbury’s speech have been secured 
by A. Moor and A. Dodd. 

“To Sham Cato, the author of the British journal.” L. by 
“F. B.,” attacking Whigs. 

L. by ‘Francis Collier’ on the use and abuse of the word Min- 
ister. N. of Grand Jury report of the British journal, No. 39, 
as a libel on the clergy. 

N.B. that the journal’s name is now Loyal observator, or, Collins’s 
weekly journal. Masthead changed. L. addressed to “Mrs. 
Collins,’’ defending Atterbury. N. of arrest of Payne, printer 
of True-Briton. 

Unsigned L. submitting a “Short view of modern policy.’’ L. by 
“Philoclerus,’’ defending Atterbury. Further N. of arrest of 
Payne for publishing True-Briton. 

L. by “‘S. P.”’ on influence of evil women on rulers in the past. N. 
of Payne’s admission to bail. 

L. by “M. A.,”’ attacking Presbyterians. L. by ““C. W.,”’ ironical- 
ly defending doctrine of “necessity.’’ L. and V. by “‘T. B.,”’ 
allusion to Atterbury plot. 

L. by “C. D.,” attacking the Dissenters. 

L., unsigned, defending Church of England. 

L. by “M. A.,” violent attack on Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents. V. “written by a prisoner in the Tower of London,” sub- 
mitted by “T. W.”’ Extract of letter from Cadiz; N. of mon- 
strous eagle in Mexico. N. of Nathaniel Mist’s arrest on an 
escape warrant. Note that the letter by ‘“‘Reverend Dean of 

”” will appear next week. 

L. dated ‘Dublin,’ signed “J. S.,’’ ridiculing low-church clergy 

who want to unite with Dissenters. N. of the arrest of Mrs. 

Collins, printer of the journal. 

. by “M. J.,” praising the previous letter, attacks Presbyterians. 

Latin V. and English V. translation on the empress’ pregnancy. 

N. of Mrs. Collins’ arrest for publishing (and reprinting) 

journal No. 39 (August 31). 

L., unsigned, allegorically compares “Art of popularity and con- 
venticling’’ to the fowler’s snares. Acknowledgment of error in 
account of Church of Scotland. 

L. by “‘H. D.”’ on abuse of wealth and power. Ed. apology, seek- 
ing readers’ patience with this letter by a young writer. V. on 
“Bush-fair.”’ 

L. by “F. G.,”’ attacking government of Presbyterian church. 

L., unsigned, attacking defamers of the conforming clergy. L. by 
“P. W.,” referring to author of journal as a university man, 
asking legal advice. ‘“‘Author’s’’ answer. N. of Dr. Halley’s 
discovery of a comet. 

L., largely quoting from Nos. 1 and 2 of John Eachard’s ‘Five 
letters.”” L. by “B. W.,”’ posing another legal problem. ‘‘Au- 
thor’s’’ answer. Account of monument set up in Godolphin’s 
memory. 
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LA SAISIAZ AND THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD 


N La Saisiaz, one circumstance which 
adds poignancy to Browning’s sorrow 
at the sudden death of Miss Egerton 

Smith is the recollection that 

. .. & week since, I and you 

Walked and talked along the grass-path, 
passing lightly in review 

What seemed hits and what seemed misses in 
a certain fence-play,—strife 

Sundry minds of mark engaged in “On the 
Soul and Future Life.’”! 


An explanation of these lines is given in 
the Griffin-Minchin biography: 

The debate on the soul’s immortality, 
subtle as it is, is yet suffused with emotion. 
And this is doubly natural, not only because of 
Miss Smith’s death, but because she and 
Browning had a few days before been dis- 
cussing this very subject, which from June to 
October had formed the theme of a “sym- 
posium”’ in the Nineteenth Century. ... The 
later pages of La Saisiaz may be regarded as 
Browning’s contribution to this “fence-play,”’ 
etc.? 

But, in W. C. DeVane’s deservedly es- 
teemed Browning handbook, similar infor- 
mation appears in a greatly enriched form 
and is used to provide an explanation of 
the non-Christian character of this ear- 
nestly religious poem.* Here we are told 
that “during the summer of 1877 [not 
merely ‘a few days before’] Miss Smith 
and Browning had been following in the 
Nineteenth Century a series of articles 
called A Modern Symposium, upon The 

' La Saisiaz, ll. 161-64. 


:W. H. Griffin and H.C. Minchin, The life of 
Robert Browning (London, 1938), p. 264. 

* Probably nothing in La Saisiaz is radically incon- 
sistent with an extremely broad Christian modernism. 
I call the poem ‘‘non-Christian'’’ because the belief in 
immortality which it expresses in no way depends 
upon the Christian faith. 


Soul and Future Life.”” The series began in 
June and ended in October. After naming 
several of the participants, Mr. DeVane 
continues: “‘La Saisiaz may be said to be 
Browning’s contribution to this debate. 
His arguments, like those of most of the 
contributors to the Symposium, deliber- 
ately left to one side the question of the 
authority of the Christian revelation.” 
The Handbook seems to imply that this 
abstention from Christian theology was 
an act of obedience to regulations set up, 
presumably by the editor of the Nine- 
teenth century, for the conduct of the de- 
bate: “He [Browning] spoke, then, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Symposium, but his 
arguments were those he had been prepar- 
ing since Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day.” 
The poet still believed in immortality on 
essentially Christian grounds, 

but partly because the conditions of the Sym- 
postum forbade Browning to draw comfort 
and faith from his strongest belief in the Chris- 
tian revelation, and partly because he was 
profoundly shocked by the suddenness of his 
friend’s death, Browning gave voice in La 
Saisiaz to some of the most pessimistic of his 
utterances.‘ 


We are to infer, then, that Browning 
would have written as a Christian in La 
Saisiaz if the “rules” or “conditions” of 
the symposium had not forced him to rely 
wholly upon natural reason. 

Apart from the passages already quoted, 
I know of no authoritative statement 
about this question. The poet’s letters 
shed no light upon it. There is nothing to 

4«W.C. DeVane, A Browning handbook (1935), PP 
376-77. The 1940 edition is identical at this point. In 


neither edition does the author document these state- 
ments. 
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the purpose in Mrs. Orr’s Life and letters 
of Robert Browning, in her Handbook, or in 
her article on “The religious opinions of 
Robert Browning.”* She always kept a 
watchful and meticulous eye on Brown- 
ing’s theology, and she would be especially 
eager to obtain from him all possible in- 
formation about the religious implications 
of a poem which, together with “The two 
poets of Croisic,” had been dedicated to 
her. She considers that La Saisiaz “‘is con- 
clusive both in form and matter as to his 
heterodox attitude toward Christianity” 
and that “the arguments, in great part 
negative, set forth in La Saisiaz for the 
immortality of the soul, leave no place for 
the idea, however indefinite, of a Christian 
revelation on the subject.”® But Frederic 
Kenyon, in his revision of Mrs. Orr’s 
work, interjects at this point: 

It would be truer to say that Browning de- 
liberately left on one side the question of the 
authority of the Christian revelation, in order 
to rest the argument for immortality on a basis 
which might be accepted by all, whether 
Christians or not. Many Christian writers have 
done the same, and the poem in itself affords 
no argument, one way or the other, as to 
Browning’s attitude toward Christianity.’ 


Observe that DeVane applies to ‘most of 
the contributors to the Symposium” the 
same words (except for one preposition) 
which Kenyon applies to Browning him- 
self. 

Certainly La Saisiaz will provide no 
conclusive evidence as to Browning’s the- 
ological commitments unless it is studied 
in relation to the whole body of his work. 
But the “argument for immortality” which 
it presents, being avowedly personal and 
subjective, can hardly be said to “rest . . . 
on a basis which might be accepted by 


5 Contemporary review, LX (1891), 876-91. 


* Alexandra Orr, Life and letters of Robert Brown- 
ing (new ed., rev. and in part rewritten by Frederic G. 
Kenyon, 1908), p. 303. 


? Ibid., pp. 303 n.-304 n. 
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all.”” The poem is less a reasoned argument 
than a portrayal of emotional experience 
ending in a rather desperate hope. If that 
hope were authenticated or even encour- 
aged by Christian faith, one would expect 
Browning to say so. But what he finall 
opposes to the authority of Byron, Gib- 
bon, and Voltaire is his own authority as a 
poet who “at least believed in Soul, was 
very sure of God.” One feels drawn to- 
ward Mrs. Orr’s opinion that Browning 
believed in immortality not because of 
Christ’s promise or his Resurrection bu 
because of “the impulse of a nature to 
vivid to admit the thought of annihijd- 
tion.’’® 

On the other hand, if Browning wrote 
La Saistaz under special restrictions, we 
must regard the poem in a wholly differ- 
ent light. To challenge Mr. DeVane’s in- 
terpretation is an ungrateful task, but for 
me a necessary one. A few years hence I 
hope to publish a general study of the re- 
ligious thought of the Victorian poets, in 
which Browning will, of course, play a 
major part. There seems to be abundant 
evidence for the familiar view that 
Browning (leaving out of account his 
brief adolescent phase of Shelleyan 
“‘atheism’’) moved from a liberal sort of 
nonconformity to a vague subjective the- 
ism in which Christian belief counted for 
little or nothing. This drift, furthermore, 
is a characteristic Victorian phenomenon, 
illustrated by other important writers. If 
Browning expressed himself freely and 
fully in La Saisiaz, the poem is a valuable 
example of the final phase in this process 
of deliquescence. But if Browning, when 
he wrote this poem in 1877, was still a 
good broad Congregationalist who re- 
frained from writing as a Christian mere- 
ly out of respect for the rules of a sympo- 
sium to which he was not a contributor, 


* “The religious opinions of Robert Browning,"’ p. 
882. 
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then my interpretation of the poem, of 
Browning in general, and of a main reli- 
gious trend in Victorian poetry is consid- 
erably damaged. Like some frustrated 
beaver, I must repair this breach in my 
dam before I can continue operations. 

Since Browning was not a member of 
the panel, it is hard to see why he should 
have felt bound by its rules. Even for the 
actual debaters those rules could not have 
been very stringent, since they were 
obeyed, not by ail, but only by “most of 
the contributors.” Why should Browning 
so meekly have followed rules which ap- 
parently were ignored by some of the ac- 
tual participants? Here, if ever, was a 
time for speaking all the truth that was in 
him, not for displaying the virtuosity with 
which he could dance in chains. 

We had better consult the files of the 
Nineteenth century for ourselves. They ex- 
hibit a panorama of late-Victorian thought 
which should be of interest even to schol- 
ars not expressly concerned with the point 
at issue. Before plunging into details, let 
me remind the reader that Miss Egerton 
Smith died on September 14, 1877, and 
that both the manuscript and the printed 
text of La Saisiaz are dated “Nov. 9, 
1877.’ The first number of the Nine- 
teenth century was that of March, 1877. 
Sir James Knowles, the editor, had been 
the originating spirit and, with Tennyson 
and Charles Pritchard, one of the found- 
ing members of the Metaphysical Society. 
The society was not to be disbanded until 
1880, but the enthusiasm of its members 
had begun to slacken. Knowles hoped, 
however, to make the Nineteenth century 
a sort of printed expression of the original 
spirit of the dying forum. Most of his 
early contributors were members of the 
society—prominent spokesmen of diverse 





points of view brought together in candid 
discussion. Religion was by no means the 
sole theme, but it was to receive consid- 


erable attention.* Without concealing his 

own position, Tennyson struck the edi- 

torial keynote in the sonnet which occu- 

pies the first page of the first issue: 

For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued 
again 

Their lot with ours to rove the world about; 

And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 

If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


In the second and third (April and 
May) numbers appears “A modern sym- 
posium”’ on the topic, ‘The influence up- 
on morality of a decline in religious be- 
lief.’"'° An introductory footnote reads: 

A certain number of gentlemen have con- 
sented to discuss from time to time, under this 
title [‘‘A modern symposium’’] questions of 
interest and importance. Each writer will 
have seen all that has been written before his 
own remarks, but (except the first writer) 
nothing that follows them. The first writer, as 
proposer of the subject, will have the right of 
reply or summing-up at the end. The present 
discussion will be concluded in the May num- 
ber of the Review.—Epitor Nineteenth Cen- 
tury." 


With this exception, no “rules” or “condi- 
tions’’ are stated by the editor or indicat- 
ed by the remarks of the contributors. 
This earlier symposium, on a wholly dif- 
ferent subject from that of La Saisiaz, is 
mentioned here merely to avoid confusion. 

Numbers IV and V (June and July) 
have no “Modern symposium’’ depart- 
ment, but Frederic Harrison contributes 
to these issues a two-part article on “The 
soul and future life.’ There is nothing to 
indicate that this article was then regard- 
ed by Knowles or by Harrison as the 
originating contribution of a second forum. 


*A. W. Brown, The Metaphysical Society (1947), 
pp. 180 ff. Browning had refused, for reasons un- 
known, an invitation to join the society on its incep- 
tion in 1869 (ibid., p. 20 and n.). 

10 Nineteenth century, I, 331-58, 531-46. 

1 Jbid., p. 331. 12 Ibid., pp. 623-36, 832-42. 
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It is much longer than any one section 
of the April-May feature. Harrison’s es- 
say, as would be expected, represents 
the positivistic “religion of humanity” as 
that Comtean faith was usually refracted 
by English common sense and English 
sentimentalism. He defends his brethren 
against the charge that they are antireli- 
gious materialists. On the contrary, they 
have a purer religion, a loftier conception 
of immortality, than Christians, whose de- 
sire for a future life is selfish, gross, and 
earthbound. The soul is the spirit of social 
service, and immortality is that identifica- 
tion with undying Man, the Great Being, 
which is more eloquently expressed by 
George Eliot in The choir invisible. He 
concludes: “It is only when an earthly fu- 
ture is the fulfilment of a worthy earthly 
life, that we can see all the majesty as well 
as the glory of the world beyond the 
grave; and then only will it fulfil its moral 
and religious purpose as the great guide of 
human conduct.’!* “Glory of the world 
beyond the grave” means “glory of Man’s 
earthly life after we are dead.”’ We die 
that humanity may live forever in steady 
movement toward perfection. 

In No. VI (August) there is nothing 
pertinent to our investigation—not a 
word by or about Harrison, and no hint of 
a forum on the subject treated in his es- 
say. The September and October issues, 
however, present ‘““A modern symposium” 
on “The soul and future life’’—the title 
of Harrison’s article and the words used 
by Browning in line 164 of La Saisiaz. The 
editor’s note to the first contribution in- 
vites the reader to “see” Harrison’s June- 
July essay and adds nothing but the 
words: “This discussion will be continued 
and concluded in the October number of 
the Review.’’!® Essential for my argument 


' Ibid., p. 842. 
4 Ibid., II, 329, 354, 497-536. 
% Ibid., p. 329. 
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is the absence of anything to suggest that 
Knowles has asked his contributors to ig- 
nore Revelation. 

This second symposium is constructed 
differently from that of April and May, 
where J. F. Stephen proposed and briefly 
discussed a subject which was immediate- 
ly treated, often without much reference 
to his own views, in short papers by the 
other participants. Harrison is not so 
much a participant in the autumn debate 
as the occasion for it. My guess is that 
Knowles accepted his June-July essay as 
a separate article on the same basis as, 
say, W. H. Mallock’s “Is life worth liv- 
ing?” which appeared in the September 
issue quite independently of any sympo- 
sium. Prompted perhaps by controversial 
correspondence, the editor soon saw the 
opportunity for another debate, gathered 
the material for it in July and August, and 
began printing it in September. The con- 
tributors write as if they had been asked 
not only to state their views on “the soul 
and future life’? but to say what they 
thought of Frederic Harrison’s positivism. 

To list the “certain minds of mark”’ is 
to remind ourselves of Knowles’s genius 
for forum-building: R. H. Hutton, T. H. 
Huxley, Lord Blachford, Roden Noel, 
Lord Selborne, Alfred Barry, W. R. Greg, 
James Baldwin Brown, W. G. Ward. At 
the end, Harrison is given an opportunity 
to answer his critics. 

Originally a Unitarian, later a broad- 
church Anglican, but by this time an An- 
glo-Catholic who retains some traces of 
his earlier wanderings, Hutton is strongly 
opposed to Harrison. Although he does 
not invoke the authority of Revelation as 
a means of settling the argument, he 
makes it clear that his own hopes are 
grounded on his faith as a Christian. “I 
fear,”’ he says, “that the Positivists have 
left the Christian objects of their criticism 
so far behind that they have ceased not 
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merely to realise what Christians mean 
[by immortality}, but have sincerely and 
completely forgotten that Christians ever 
had a meaning at all.” He insists that 
there is nothing “gross” or “selfish” in the 
Christian hope of future life: “What a 
Christian desires is a higher, truer, deeper 
union with God for all, himself includ- 
ed.’”'* This contributor seems not to have 
entered into any agreement to discuss im- 
mortality without mentioning Christian- 
ity. 

Huxley, of course, shares Harrison’s 
disbelief in Christian immortality, but he 
cannot stomach the substitute religion of- 
fered by the Positivist.'’ 

The next contribution is especially im- 
portant for our study. Frederic Rogers, 
Baron Blachford, had been an Anglo- 
Catholic ever since his Oxford days, when 
he was a favorite student of Hurrell 
Froude’s. He holds the theology of Hut- 
ton in a meeker, less adventurous spirit. 
Here is a member of the panel who states 
quite simply that he believes in a future 
life for no other reason than that he is a 
Christian: 

I agree with Professor Huxley that the 
natural world supplies nothing which can be 
called evidence of a future life. Believing in 
God, I see in the constitution of the world 
which He has made, and in the yearnings and 
aspirations of that spiritual nature which He 
has given to man, much that commends to 
my belief the revelation of a future life which 
I believe Him to have made. But it is in virtue 
of His clear promise, not in virtue of these 
doubtful intimations, that I rely on the pros- 
pect of a future life... . For myself I believe 
because I am told." 


Knowles should have warned Lord Blach- 
ford that he was breaking the rules of the 
symposium! 

Earlier, in arguing for the futility of ar- 


16 Tbid., pp. 330, 331 
17 Tbid., p. 340. 


18 Ibid., pp. 346-47. 


gument on such matters, this contributor 

says: “I take no account of percipients 

other than myself, for I can only conjec- 

ture about them what I know about my- 

self.’”!® We are reminded of lines 260-64 of 

La Saisiaz: 

I myself am what I know not—ignorance 
which proves no bar 

To the knowledge that I am, and, since I am, 
can recognize 

What to me is pain and pleasure: this is sure, 
the rest surmise. 

If my fellows are or are not, what may please 
them and what pain,— 

Mere surmise: my own experience—that is 
knowledge, once again. 


It is tempting to conjecture that Brown- 
ing has used one of the two most dogmati- 
cally Christian essays in the symposium 
without using any of its Christianity. But 
his curious trick of arriving at “truth” by 
shutting out all experience save his own is 
too pervasive in his later poems to enable 
us to be sure that Blachford’s influence is 
at work here. 

Roden Noel, who concludes the Sep- 
tember section of the symposium, is the 
panel’s only poet. He is barely classifiable 
as a Christian, for he relies upon a roman- 
tic revelation of his own in attacking 
Harrison’s position. His thought is a mix- 
ture of transcendental idealism and pan- 
theistic nature-mysticism. But in his last 
sentence Noel turns away from the World 
Soul to invoke a different authority for 
belief in eternal life: “Thank God, that 
through this Babel of discordant voices 
modern man can still hear His accents 
who said: ‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.’ ’’2° 

The October section of the symposium 
is opened by Roundell Palmer, who since 
1872 had been first Earl of Selborne as 
well as Lord Chancellor of England. A 


18 Ibid., p. 343. * Tbid., p. 354. 
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very “high” Anglican, he agrees with 
Lord Blachford and has little to add to his 
remarks, but he wishes to defend against 
Harrison “‘our actual knowledge of the 
soul during this life’’ We are certainly 
conscious of the difference between body 
and soul, and ‘‘nothing else can be cred- 
ible, if our consciousness is not.”*! This 
sentence is in keeping with the thought of 
La Saisiaz and may have been suggestive 
to Browning. Lord Selborne arrives at the 
conclusion that “the immortality of the 
soul seems to me to be one of those 
truths, for the belief in which, when 
authoritatively declared, man is prepared 
by the very constitution of his nature.’’ 
In short, there are absolutely authorita- 
tive supernatural truths which are cor- 
roborated, but in no sense created, by the 
natural reason. 

The Rev. Alfred Barry, at this time a 
residentiary canon of Worcester, is re- 
membered as a broad churchman; but, 
like Lord Selborne, he argues for immor- 
tality on the basis of that natural reason 
which does no more than corroborate the 
doctrines of the Christian faith. He refers 
to himself as ‘fone who from the ancient 
positions of Christianity looks down on 
the controversy between Mr. Harrison 
and Professor Huxley.”** He is much 
amused by the disagreement between the 
two unbelievers. 

William Rathbone Greg, a very ad- 
vanced and shadowy theist, is naturally 
more sympathetic with Harrison; but he 
believes that the champion of positivism 
has made insufficient allowance for the 
depth and intensity of man’s longing‘ for 
personal survival. He himself has felt this 
desire, but he sees no satisfactory evidence 
for it. And is it not significant that the de- 
sire for immortality diminishes as we 
grow older? “It may be the fatigue that 


" Ibid., p. 497. 


" Ibdid., p. 498. 23 Tbid., p. 499. 


comes of age—fatigue of the fancy as well 
as of the frame; but somehow, what we 
yearn for most instinctively at last is 
rest, and the peace which we can imagine 
the easiest because we know it best is that 
of sleep.’’** Not the religion of humanity, 
then, but the garden of Proserpine. 

In his day the Rev. James Baldwin 
Brown was a well-known Congregational- 
ist minister of the liberal-sentimental- 
muscular type. Since for him Christianity 
and ‘social service are almost the same 
thing, he comes closer to agreeing with 
Harrison than any other figure in the sym- 
posium does. If only Harrison would carry 
his splendid ideals to their logical conclu- 
sion! In all Harrison’s essays Brown feels 
‘“‘an instinctive yearning toward Christian 
ideas, while that faith is denied which 
alone can vivify them and make them a 
living power in our world.’ This social- 
gospeler is as quick to break the rules of 
the symposium as if he were rigidly ortho- 
dox: “I hold to the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion....I certainly agree with Lord 
Blachford that Revelation is the ground 
on which faith securely rests.’’* 

Next comes W. G. Ward, throughout 
the Victorian era the most formidable lay 
apologist for Roman Catholicism. He 
states and explains the teachings of the 
church concerning the immortality of the 
soul. “‘Of course I consider Catholicism to 
be the one authoritative exhibition of re- 
vealed Christianity.’”?’ But there is no 
conflict between faith and reason. Of ‘‘the 
Christian theory”’ of immortality he as- 
serts “that, as on the one hand it is guar- 
anteed by Revelation, so on the other 
hand it is that which alone harmonises 
with the dicta of reason and the facts of 
experience, so far as it comes into contact 
with these.’’8 

% Ibid., p. 511. 


% Ibid., p. 517. 
% Ibid., pp. 514, 515. 


27 Ibid., p. 518. 
28 Tbid., p. 520. 
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At last, his head bloody but unbowed, 
poor Frederic Harrison returns to answer 
all his critics in fifteen pages.?* He delivers 
some nimble ripostes but adds nothing 
fundamental to the ideas of his June-July 
article. 

Several definite conclusions arise from 
inspection of this material. 

1. It is not quite accurate to say that a 
symposium on “The soul and future life’’ 
was conducted in the Nineteenth century 
from June through October. Harrison’s 
June-July article was a separate contribu- 
tion which did not become the basis of a 
symposium until September. Nothing per- 
tinent to the theme appeared in August. 

2. It may be worth while to observe in 
passing that, since Miss Egerton Smith 
died on September 14, what she and 
Browning were “‘passing lightly in review” 
a week earlier must have been the Septem- 
ber, not the October, contributions, al- 
though no doubt Browning had read the 
October number by the time he wrote the 
poem. The two friends may also have read 
and discussed Harrison’s June-July ar- 
ticle, but in doing so they could not have 
thought that “during the summer’ they 
were “following ...a series of articles 
called A Modern Symposium.” I do not 
know precisely when Browning, his sister, 
and Miss Egerton Smith went to Switzer- 
land in the summer of 1877. The poet’s 
letters show that he was still at Warwick 
Crescent on July 2 and that on August 17 
he had been at La Saisiaz for only a short 
time. 

3. Only in the most tenuous and casual 
sense can Browning’s poem be regarded as 
la “contribution” to the symposium. He 
}seems to remember his discussion of it 
{with Miss Egerton Smith as no more than 

a painful coincidence. Her death provides 
ja sufficient explanation of his desire to 
-grapple with the question of immortality. 


29 Ibid., pp. 521-36 





A sentence or two in the symposium may 
have been suggestive to him, and line 196, 
“‘Why repine? There’s ever someone lives 
although ourselves be dead,” perhaps 
glances sarcastically at the positivistic 
conception of eternal life. But La Saisiaz 
could easily have been written just as it 
stands if the Nineteenth century had never 
existed. 

4, There see‘ns to be no basis for the as- 
sertion that ‘‘most of the contributors de- 
liberately left to one side the question of 
the authority of the Christian revelation.” 
Of course, Revelation is ignored or treated 
with hostility by Tennyson’s “wilder 
comrades,” the three non-Christian par- 
ticipants—Harrison, Huxley, Greg. But 
it is by no means “left to one side’’ by the 
seven Christian participants—Hutton, 
Blachford, Noel (to give him the benefit of 
a serious doubt), Selborne, Barry, Brown, 
Ward. Naturally, a Christian who is dis- 
cussing a religious problem in friendly as- 
sociation with non-Christians does not 
write as if there were no problem to dis- 
cuss. Nevertheless, all the Christian con- 
tributors (even Noel at the close of his es- 
say) write explicitly as Christians. Ob- 
serve also how heavily—even if Noel is 
transferred to the non-Christian column— 
the symposium is weighted in favor of 
Christianity. If Browning had cared to 
write as a Christian, he would have found 
plenty of encouragement in this discus- 
sion. 

5. Consequently, there is no basis for 
the assertions that “Browning spoke ac- 
cording to the rules of the Symposium,” 
and that “the conditions of the Symposi- 
um forbade Browning to -draw comfort 
and faith from his strongest belief in the 
Christian revelation.” The brief editorial 
notes pertaining to both the April-May 
and the September-October symposia 
have been cited. They contain no hint of 
rules or conditions requiring abstention 
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from theological commitments. And the 
texts which we have been examining make 
it impossible to suppose that any such re- 
strictions were imposed by Knowles 
through private correspondence or were 
agreed upon by the contributors among 
themselves. Ward, of course, holds that 
immortality is “guaranteed by Revela- 
tion,” an opinion echoed from the oppo- 
site end of the theological scale by Brown. 
Barry looks down upon the hurly-burly 
“from the ancient positions of Christiani- 
ty.” Selborne asserts that the fact of im- 
mortality has been “authoritatively de- 
celared.”’ “I believe because I am told,” 
says Blachford. Hutton does not invoke 
the authority of Revelation, but his essay 
is saturated in Christian faith. Even the 
pantheistic Noel makes his final appeal to 
the promises of Christ. 
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6. Finally, then, even if we accept the 
hypothesis that Browning imagined him- 
self to be contributing to the symposium, 
this hypothesis provides no explanation of 
the non;Christi character of La Saisiaz. 
He read a symposium on immortality in 
which Christian affirmation predominated 
in a ratio of seven to three or perhaps six 
to four—a symposium, furthermore, in 
which none of the non-Christians offered 
any hope of a future life. He proceeded to 
argue for immortality in a non-Christian 
poem of his own. My argument does not, 
of course, prove that Browning was no 
longer a Christian in 1877. It merely re- 
moves one obstacle to an interpretation of 
the development of this poet’s religious 
thought which I hope to set forth on a 
later occasion. 


HuntTER CoLLeGE 





THE MAKING OF AN ELEGY: YEATS’S “IN MEMORY 
OF MAJOR ROBERT GREGORY” 


MARION WITT 


HOUGH Yeats wrote “In memory of 
Major Robert Gregory” at a time 
when he was fully absorbed in the 
complicated theories later to make A vi- 
ston, the elegy is simple and exoteric, tra- 
ditional, yet entirely modern. So instantly 
palpable a poem seems to demand no exe- 
gesis; but the process by which it came in- 
to being and the elements united in it are 
extremely complex. In this poem Yeats 
first used the tower of Ballylee as a per- 
sonal symbol. In it also he developed his 
concept of the possible fusion of the artist 
and the man of action into a unity of be- 
ing. Here, too, Yeats concentrated much 
of his thinking and feeling about the arts, 
especially painting and poetry, and re- 
markably synthesized the views of two 
nineteenth-century English painters he 
had long admired. None of Yeats’s poems 
succeeds better than this elegy in putting 
the personal into a static form, a process 
which he compared to “the metaphysical 
antinomy of the individual and the infi- 
nite, the many and the one.’ 

When Major Robert Gregory was 
killed leading his air squadron on January 
23, 1918, Yeats was moved to write at 
once of the son of his old and dear friend. 
His note of appreciation was printed in 
the Observer, February 17, 1918, and re- 
printed in America in the Little review in 


1! Acknowledgment: Passages in this paper are 
quoted with the permission of the Macmillan Com- 
pany from Yeats's The wild swans at Coole (copyright 
1919, 1946), Last poems and plays (1940), Autobiog- 
raphy (1916, 1936), Essays (1912, 1918), and Joseph 
Hone's W. B. Yeats (1943). 

? John Sparrow's account of a conversation with 
Yeats at Oxford, May, 1931; quoted by A. Norman 
Jeffares, W. B. Yeats: man and poet (New Haven, 
1949), p. 267. 


November of the same year. This almost 
unknown tribute, later to be concentrated 
into the praise of Gregory in the last six 
stanzas of the elegy, shows Yeats in his 
frequent habit of writing first in prose and 
then transmuting his concept into poetry. 
The opening of the eulogy cites Gregory’s 
many gifts, “painter, classical scholar, 
scholar in painting and in modern litera- 
ture, boxer, horseman, airman’’—a varie- 
ty so great that, Yeats said, “his very ac- 
complishment hid from many his genius.” 

To Yeats, Gregory was “a great paint- 
er in the immaturity of his youth,” a gen- 
ius the poet had first recognized in the 
young man’s designs of costumes and 
scenery for the Abbey Theatre, “decora- 
tions which, obtaining their effect from 
the fewest possible lines and colours, had 
always the grave distinction of his own 
imagination.” Gregory’s paintings long 
perplexed Yeats by what seemed neglect 
of detail. “But,” he wrote, “in a few years 
I came to care for his paintings of the 
Clare coast, with his cloud shadows upon 
blue-grey stony hills, ... more than for 
any contemporary landscape painting.” 
This admiration for Gregory’s painting 
persisted, and in Yeats’s home in his last 
years space was made between the books 
in his study for one of Gregory’s land- 
scapes. The climax of the tribute to the 
painter’s art follows: 


A man of letters may perhaps find in work such 
as this, or in old Chinese painting, in the wood- 
cuts and etchings of Calvert and Palmer, in 
Blake’s woodcuts to Thornton’s Virgil, in the 
landscape background of Mr. Ricketts’ “Wise 
and Foolish Virgins,’’ something thatfhe=does 
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not find in the great modern masters, and that 
he cares for deeply. Is it merely that these 
men share certain moods with great lyric 
poetry, with, let us say, the “Leach Gatherer” 
of Wordsworth; or that their moods, unlike 
those of men with more objective curiosity, are 
a part of the traditional expression of the soul? 


In the final paragraph Yeats said that, 

though Gregory was often led away from 
his painting by some other gift, “his atti- 
tude to life and art never lost intensity,” 
and concluded: 
I have noticed that men whose lives are to be 
an ever-growing absorption in subjective 
beauty—and I am not mainly remembering 
Calvert’s philosophy of myth and his musical 
theory, or Verlaine’s sensuality, or Shelley’s 
politics—seek through some lesser gift, or 
through mere excitement, to strengthen that 
self which unites them to ordinary men. It is 
as though they hesitated before they plunged 
into the abyss. Major Gregory told Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, who visited him in France, that 
the months since he joined the army had been 
the happiest of his life. I think they brought 
him peace of mind, an escape from that shrink- 
ing, which I sometimes saw upon his face, be- 
fore the growing absorption of his dream, the 
loneliness of his dream, as from his constant 
struggle to resist those other gifts that brought 
him ease and friendship. Leading his squadron 
in France or in Italy, mind and hand were at 
one, will and desire. 


John Butler Yeats put the final statement 
about Gregory’s war experience more 
simply in a letter to his son in June, 1918: 
“The way to be happy is to forget your- 
self. That is why Robert Gregory was hap- 
py.” And he added that ways of forget- 
ting yourself are in war, “seeing nothing 
but its vastness,” in social reform, “in 
games of violent self-exertion,” or, best of 
all, in art and beauty.* To Yeats himself 
perhaps Gregory became in his death a 
heroic, happy figure because, like Cuchul- 
lain, “he was creative joy separated from 


‘John Butler Yeats, Letters to his son W. B. Yeats 
and others (London, 1944), p. 247. 


fear.”’4 Certainly, this was to be a basic 
concept of the lyric, “An Irish airman 
foresees his death,” in which the flyer 
(Gregory) is moved not by hate or love, 
anger or patriotism, but entirely by “a 
lonely impulse of delight.’’® 

Strangely enough, few of these concepts 
—the moods shared by painters and men 
of letters, intensity as the essential quality 
of all art, the division in almost every art- 
ist between dreams and action—appear in 
the first poem Yeats wrote about the dead 
airman. A month or so after Major Grego- 
ry was killed, Yeats and his wife went to 
Ireland, and at Glendalough he wrote his 
pastoral elegy, first called ‘“‘A dead shep- 
herd” (in a manuscript dated March 20), 
then “The sad shepherd,” and, finally, 
“Shepherd and goatherd.’”’ He character- 
ized it as a “pastoral similar to what 
Spenser wrote of Sidney,” and told Lady 
Gregory : ‘My wife thinks it good. A goat- 
herd and a shepherd are talking in some 
vague place, perhaps on the Burren hills, 
in some remote period of the world. It is a 
new form for me and I think for modern 
poetry.’’® Those Burren Hills Gregory had 
painted should have been a natural back- 
ground for the pastoral, but “Shepherd 
and goatherd’”’ is conventionally labored. 
Yeats moved uneasily in what he called 
“the slow, elaborate structure of blank 
verse,”? here tedious and diffuse. For all 
its echoes of Spenser or the classic elegy, 
for all its piping shepherd and philosophic 
goatherd, “Shepherd and goatherd”’ is not 
a true pastoral. Yeats fails here in what 
William Empson called the pastoral proc- 
ess, “putting the complex into the simple,” 

4 Letters on poetry to Dorothy Wellesley (New 
York, 1940), p. 202. 

5’ This and later quotations from Yeats’s poetry 
are, unless otherwise indicated, from Collected poems 
(New York, 1933). 

* Quoted by Joseph Hone, W. B. Yeats (New 
York, 1943), pp. 330-31. 


7*J. M. Synge and the Ireland of his time,’’ The 
cutting of an agate (London, 1919), p. 164. 
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a process, Empson added, of “great help 
to the concentration needed for poetry.’’® 
One or two passages in “Shepherd and 
goatherd”’ introduce the brooding on im- 
mortality common to poems on death. 
The Shepherd, who sings ever of the natu- 
ral life, says to the Goatherd (Yeats him- 
self) : 
They say that on your barren mountain ridge 
Yeu have measured out the road that the soul 
treads 
When it has vanished from our natural eyes; 
That you have talked with apparitions. 


The Goatherd does not deny this gift; and 
his song, “He grows younger every sec- 
ond,” traces the dreaming of the bones, 
what Yeats called the “world-wide belief” 
that the dead dream back, for a certain 
time, through the more personal thoughts 
and deeds of life. Objective natures in life 
seek always more objective experience, 
but in death reverse the process and seek 
their opposites in the spiritual world, a 
subjectivity which is innocence and there 
the highest achievement of the intellect. 
So in the Goatherd’s song, the soul of the 
dead man travels to “his own dayspring,” 
like Swedenborg’s angels moving ever to 
the dayspring of their youth, 

Till, clambering at the cradle-side, 

He dreams himself his mother’s pride, 

All knowledge lost in trance 

Of sweeter ignorance. 


This concept of the life of the soul after 
death, without the consolation that Spen- 
ser or Milton offers, is coldly theoretical 
in the face of a fresh and terrible grief. A 
passage so esoteric, moreover, that it re- 
quired the poet’s elaborate explanation® 
here refuses to blend with the self-con- 
sciously simple tributes to the dead man 
or to Lady Gregory’s kindness and forti- 
tude. 

Traditionally, the elegy has been great- 


8 Some versions of pastoral (London, 1935), p. 23 


* Cf. ‘Note on ‘The dreaming of the bones,’ *’ Plays 
and controversies (London, 1923), pp. 454-57. 
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est when one poet, mourning the death of 
another, by implication mourns his own. 
Yeats had written eloquently of Gregory 
as artist in his note of appreciation, but 
only a few lines of “Shepherd and goat- 
herd” touch on the shepherd singer: 

He had often played his pipes among my hills, 
And when he played it was their loneliness, 
The exultation of their stone, that cried 
Under his fingers. 


Rather deftly Yeats transfers the quali- 
ties he found in Gregory’s painting to the 
dead shepherd’s melodies: 

There’s nothing of him left but half a score 
Of sorrowful, austere, sweet, lofty pipe tunes. 


In the pastoral as a whole, however, 
Gregory is not artist but man of action, 
“best in every country sport.” 

It is unlikely that Yeats, in spite of the 

hopeful note to Lady Gregory, was long 
pleased with “Shepherd and goatherd.” 
When the Shepherd says of his song that 
“maybe ‘I am sorry’ in plain prose / Had 
sounded better,’”’ we agree. Though the 
prose of Yeats’s note of appreciation is 
hardly plain, it forms a far finer tribute to 
Gregory than the pastoral which Peter 
Ure rightly calls “perhaps the only thor- 
oughly bad poem in Yeats’s post-1914 col- 
lections.’’!® Soon after he finished ‘‘Shep- 
herd and goatherd,” Yeats probably saw 
the touching end of Lady Gregory’s intro- 
duction to The Kiltartan poetry book, 
dated at Coole, May, 1918, four months 
after her son’s death: 
When in the first month of the new year I be- 
gan to choose from among them [Gaelic lyrics], 
it seemed strange to me that the laments so far 
outnumbered any songs of joy. But before that 
month was out news was brought to me that 
made the keening of women for the brave and 
of those who are left lonely after the young 
seem to be but the natural outcome and ex- 
pression of human life." 


” Towards a mythology (London, 1946), p. 40. 
1 The Kiltartan poetry book (New York and Lon- 
don, 1919), p. 17. 
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Such poignant simplicity showed Yeats, 
if he needed the demonstration, how the 
pastoral convention had made his “Shep- 
herd and goatherd”’ seem insincere. Very 
shortly after Lady Gregory wrote these 
sentences, Yeats betrayed dissatisfaction 
with his poem by seizing on a new circum- 
stance in his own life as the perfect situa- 
tion for another elegy. 

In the summer of 1918 the old Norman 
castle of Ballylee became Yeats’s home. 
He had bought the building in 1917 after 
Robert Gregory and an architect had ad- 
vised that it might be made livable. This 
ancient building was thus closely associ- 
ated with Gregory, who had made a 
charming sepia drawing of the tower, the 
encircling river, the bridge, and the storm- 
twisted trees.!? In June, even before the 
castle was ready for its new occupants, 
Yeats wrote to his father that Mrs. Yeats 
was planting a garden there and conclud- 
ed his letter, “I do nothing but write 
verse, and have just finished a long poem 
in memory of Robert Gregory, which is 
among my best works.’’!% 

The tower itself was in no way new to 
Yeats’s experience. As early as 1899 in a 
sketch, ‘Dust hath closed Helen’s eye,’’!4 
he had described “the old square castle, 
Baile-laoi . . . and old ash trees throwing 
green shadows upon a little river and great 
stepping-stones.”” Here had lived the 
beautiful Mary Hynes, ‘the shining flow- 
er of Baile-laoi,” beloved of the blind poet 
Raftery, who said, “There is a strong cel- 
lar in Baile-laoi,” referring perhaps to the 
great hole where the river sank under- 
ground. In Yeats’s early work, tower and 
disappearing river form a mere romantic 
background for a touching love story; but 
when the tower, closely linked with Greg- 
ory, became, in the very year of the young 


" The drawing is reproduced in Hone, opposite p. 
340. 

"J.B. Yeats, Letters to his son, p. 249. 

“ Dome, N.S., IV (October, 1899), 161-66; re- 
Printed in The Celtic twilight (1902). 
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man’s death, what Yeats thought would 
be his permanent home, disparate materi- 
al fused into a new complex, a highly per- 
sonal symbol. A few years later Yeats was 
to ask, ‘‘ ‘Is not style,’ as Synge once said 
to me, ‘born out of the shock of new ma- 
terial’?’’® Gregory’s death defeated one of 
Yeats’s happiest expectations for his new 
home in the old tower: that the young 
man would be neighbor, counselor, friend. 
This circumstance served perhaps as the 
shock of new material to produce in the 
elegy a style in every way perfect for its 
purposes. A tower—Shelley’s or Axél’s in 
Villiers de Lisle Adam’s play or the tower 
Samuel Palmer drew for “Il Penseroso’’— 
had long been a symbol Yeats loved and 
used; but now the old tower stands in a 
new configuration. From this point in 
Yeats’s experience, the tower—not any 
tower but his own—suggests, as had Shel- 
ley’s, “the mind looking outward upon 
men and things,’’* with its winding stair 
as the gyres of history on which the gen- 
erations of men climb, the subterranean 
river as “the mind looking inward upon 
itself,” or even as the world memory, 
Anima Mundi. Gregory’s death may have 
crystallized these symbols in Yeats’s 
mind. The objects themselves continued 
to stimulate him to creation, for in 1926 he 
wrote to his friend Mrs. Shakespear, ‘‘We 
are at our tower and I am writing poetry 
as I always do here. . . .””"7 Though tower 
and winding stair are presented in the ele- 
gy as concrete setting for the experience, 
they fill it with overtones for the readers 
of Yeats’s later work, where as dominant 
symbols they serve as titles for two of his 
greatest volumes. 

Technically, the poem is flawless. Yeats 
always showed power in the use of old 
metrical forms and skill in creating new 


16 The bounty of Sweden (Dublin, 1925), p. 1. 


16 ‘*The philosophy of Shelley's poetry,’’ Ideas of 
good and evil (London, 1903), p. 127. 


17 Quoted by Jeffares, p. 243. 
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stanzas for special purposes. Here the 
style, even the devices of meter, prove, as 
the poet wished his technique to be, “‘suf- 
ficiently flexible for expression of the emo- 
tions of life as they arise.’’!* For this elegy 
he devised a new, eight-line stanza, which 
he was to use again in “‘A prayer for my 
daughter,” in Part II of “The tower,” and 
with modifications in “Byzantium’’: 


Now that we’re almost settled in our house 
I’ll name the friends that cannot sup with us 
Beside a fire of turf in th’ ancient tower, 

And having talked to some late hour 

Climb up the narrow winding stair to bed: 
Discoverers of forgotten truth 

Or mere companions of my youth, 

All, all are in my thoughts to-night being dead. 


Though this opening stanza echoes ‘For 
Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime,” or 
“T weep for Adonais—he is dead!”’ the pat- 
tern is Yeats’s own and combines the 
majesty of traditional elegy with the sim- 
plicity of personal conversation. Largely 
this dual effect comes from the swift, nat- 
ural language of the poem. Dr. Gogarty 
noted in his elegy on Yeats that the dead 
poet preferred Burns’s “straight lines’ on 
Matthew Henderson, “For Matthew was 
a queer man,” to “Adonais,” ‘“Shelley’s 
cosmic sermon.’® The language of “In 
memory of Major Robert Gregory” has 
Burns’s direct honesty, the “‘great voice”’ 
that Yeats found in Burns’s lines on Hen- 
derson.”° Meter serves well, too, as a “‘pat- 
tern so seeming old that it may seem all 
men’s speech.’*! The four beats of the 
fourth line break the heroic couplet just as 
it is to be established in the second coup- 

18 The autobiography of William Butler Yeats (New 
York, 1938), p. 271. 

19 Oliver St. John Gogarty, ‘‘Elegy on the arch- 
poet William Butler Yeats lately dead,"’ Elbow room 
(New York, 1942). Dr. Gogarty cites the lines as on 
Matthew Grose, but Grose was the famous ‘‘chiel 
amang ye takin’ notes,"’ not Burns's ‘‘queer man.” 

2% Pages from a diary written in 1930 (Dublin, 
1944), p. 7. 

31 Autobiography, p. 452. 


let; tetrameters in lines six and seven give 
a gentle, conversational tone, while the 
pentameters slow the movement; and the 
inclosed cddc rhyme keeps structure and 
emotion taut. Throughout the poem Yeats 
used slant rhymes to put into minor key 
the ordinarily strong major chord of the 
couplet. Thus in the opening couplets of 
several stanzas are such approximations 
as house, us (repeated) ; he, sanctity; tomb, 
come; racecourses, horses; year, were; 
bridge, edge; line, discipline; wind, mind. 
The stanza is by these various means ex- 
quisitely adjusted to the double effect of 
intimate personal talk and heroic elegy. 
The dead friends summoned in the ele- 
gy had been hinted at but not named in 
“Shepherd and goatherd,’”’ when the 
Goatherd said: 
You sing as always of the natural life, 
And I that made like music in my youth 
Hearing it now have sighed for that young man 
And certain lost companions of my own. 


The lost companions become the subject 
of the first half of the new elegy, losses 
new paid as if not paid before. The origi- 
nality in Yeats’s use of this ancient ele- 
ment in elegies lies in the fact that each of 
the men he summons carries a facet or 
facets of Robert Gregory’s personality 
and achievements. “Lionel Johnson comes 
the first to mind,” classical scholar and 
dreamer, in Yeats’s earlier phrase, pos- 
sessed of “ecstatic stoicism.’’?? Of Greg- 
ory’s painting Yeats had said, “One al- 
ways understood by something in his se- 
lection of line and colour that he had read 
his Homer and his Virgil and his Dante; 
that they, while giving something of them- 
selves, had freed him from easy tragedy 
and trivial comedy.’’** Scholars, dreamers, 
“courteous to the worst,’’ were Johnson 
and Gregory, too. “And that enquiring 


2“'Mr. Arthur Symons’ new book,” a review of 
Amoris victima, in Bookman, XII (1897), 15-16. 

23“*Major Robert Gregory,’ Little review, V 
(1918), 41-42. 
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man John Synge comes next,” who toward 
nightfall ‘‘in a most desolate stony place” 
came upon a people “passionate and 
simple like his heart.’’ Gregory, too, loved 
all natural life, yet preferred the stony 
places and, Yeats said, “painted the Bur- 
ren Hills, and thereby found what prom- 
ised to grow into a great style.’”’4 In his 
Autobiography Yeats tells how Synge 
wanted to combine “ecstasy, asceticism, 
and austerity,’ and Gregory’s paintings 
he called ‘full of austerity and sweet- 
ness.” George Pollexfen, horseman in 
youth, astrologist in age, is a man of ac- 
tion “grown sluggish and contemplative.” 
“In muscular youth well known to Mayo 
men / For horsemanship,” Pollexfen com- 
bined, as in a much subtler way Gregory 
did, great skill in sports, a love of natural 
things, a mind full of pictures, and a 
mystical concern for the inner life.?” At 
this point, with perfect simplicity and jus- 
tice Yeats first mentions Gregory him- 
self, in one line fusing in him all the quali- 
ties of older lost friends, “our perfect 
man,” comparable in the twentieth cen- 
tury to the hero of a great elegy of the 
Renaissance, also warrior and artist, “Our 
Sidney”’: 

They were my close companions many a year, 
A portion of my mind and life, as it were, 

And now their breathless faces seem to look 
Out of some old picture-book; 

Iam accustomed to their lack of breath, 

But not that my dear friend’s dear son, 

Our Sidney and our perfect man, 

Could share in that discourtesy of death. 


The phrasing of the last line, Elizabethan 
in tone and magic, links the whole concept 
of Gregory as hero with the pattern of the 

% Note (dated 1924) to ‘Ireland and the arts,”’ 
Essays (New York, 1924), p. 257. 

% Autobiography, p. 295. 

% Essays, p. 257. 

7 Autobiography, pp. 12, 62-64, 219-21. Long be- 
fore he became an astrologist, Pollexfen united his 


occult preoccupations with his love of horses by ‘‘con- 
juring” them of their;maladies. 


Renaissance hero and the poem with the 
tradition. 

The succeeding stanza lists natural 
beauties around Ballylee of which Greg- 
ory might have been the “‘heartiest wel- 
comer.”’ This scene, which Gregory had 
drawn, leads directly to a consideration in 
stanza nine of the great painter and the 
secret of art. The interpolation of stanza 
eight, with its adolescent praise of Greg- 
ory’s foolhardy horsemanship, is, there- 
fore, puzzling: 

At Mooneen he had leaped a place 

So perilous that half the astonished meet 

Had shut their eyes; and where was it, 

He rode a race without a bit? 


These lines are an almost childish elabora- 
tion of the final member of the repeated 
triad, “Soldier, scholar, horseman.” The 
reason Yeats used the stanza at all is made 
clear by his comment, not hitherto noted, 
on an early manuscript of the elegy: “The 
following stanza was added in proof as 
Mrs. Gregory did not think I had said 
enough of Robert’s courage.”** Fortu- 
nately, the emotional flow of the poem is 
so strong, what Joseph Hone called “the 
intricacy of its passion’”’®® so great, that 
the unhappy eighth stanza is only a ripple 
in the current. 
The climactic ninth stanza considers 
Gregory’s place among artists: 
We dreamed that a great painter had been 
born 
To cold Clare rock and Galway rock and 
thorn, 
To that stern colour and that delicate line 
That are our secret discipline 
Wherein the gazing heart doubles her might. 
Soldier, scholar, horseman, he, 
And yet he had the intensity 
To have published all to be a world’s delight. 


Every concept of art in these highly 
charged lines has an immediate source in 


28 This MS is in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg 
Collection, New York Public Library. 


2° Hone, p. 332. 
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the writings of Samuel Palmer and Ed- 
ward Calvert, nineteenth-century dis- 
ciples of Blake. During the month or so 
after Gregory’s death, Yeats’s table at the 
Bodleian was covered with the etchings 
and woodcuts of Palmer and Calvert, 
which had for years been the subject of 
his admiring study. He had long quoted 
Calvert and Palmer on art and was to do 
so to the end of his life; for only a few 
months before his death he wrote: 


Calvert and Wilson, Blake and Claude, 
Prepared a rest for the people of God, 
Palmer’s phrase, but after that 
Confusion fell upon our thought.*° 


Both Calvert and Palmer emphasized, as 
had their master Blake, the expression of 
the soul rather than the realistic represen- 
tation of the body or of landscape. “Pal- 
mer’s phrase” belongs to his encomium of 
Blake, whose woodcuts for Thornton’s 
Virgil he found “like all that wonderful 
artist’s works, the drawing aside of the 
fleshly curtain, and the glimpse which all 
the most holy, studious saints and sages 
have enjoyed, of that rest which re- 
maineth to the people of God.”’* Often as 
Yeats referred to Calvert and Palmer, to 
their concern for the expression in art of 
the visionary soul of man, the ninth stanza 
of “In memory of Major Robert Gregory” 
forms what appears nowhere else in his 
work: a synthesis and intensification of 
what the two men said about painting and 
poetry. 

In his prose note Yeats had said that 
the paintings of Gregory, like Blake’s 
woodcuts and the work of Calvert and 
Palmer, shared certain moods of lyric po- 
etry. Both men had in their writings 
closely related the two arts. Palmer, in 
fact, used poetry to mean imagination in 


* ‘Under Ben Bulben,"’ Last poems and plays 
(New York, 1940), p. 91. 

"A. H. Palmer, The life and letters of Samuel 
Palmer (London, 1892), p. 16 


any art, as when he called Blake’s wood- 
cuts “models of the exquisitest pitch of 
intense poetry.’’*? Calvert also wrote of “a 
good poem, whether painted or written.’’* 
When Palmer translated Virgil’s eclogues, 
he strove in the illustrative woodcuts for 
“poetic compression in antithesis to land- 
scape diffuseness.’’*4 Again, Palmer in- 
sisted : “Ordinary landscapes remind us of 
what we see in the country; Claude’s, of 
what we read in the greatest poets and of 
their perception of the country, thus rais- 
ing our own towards the same level.”* 
More specifically, Palmer wrote: “If I love 
any secular thing better than art it is liter- 
ature. . . . Surely the direction of a line or 
the gradation of a colour are not more in- 
teresting than the structure of a para- 
graph.” Yeats’s “stern colour’ and “del- 
icate line,’ then, are ‘‘our secret dis- 
cipline’’—painters and poets alike. 

Both Palmer and Calvert chose to 
paint or draw primitive landscapes, aus- 
tere and delicate. “Sharp and _ severe 
things,’ Calvert wrote, “are yet dear to 
some souls. Nor should I understand the 
taste that would reject the wildness of the 
Thorn and Holly, or the child-loving 
labyrinths of the bramble.’’*’ Yeats de- 
lighted in Gregory’s painting of “cold 
Clare rock and Galway rock and thorn.” 
Palmer, commenting on his drawing of Il 
Penseroso’s tower, said, ‘We must reach 
poetic loneliness—not the loneliness of the 
desert, but a secluded spot,’’** and the 
single light of Palmer’s tower became for 
Yeats the perfect symbol of the solitary, 
contemplative man looking out on the 
world, “an image of mysterious wisdom 


22 Ibid., p. 15. 

33 (Samuel Calvert], A memoir of Edward Calvert 
artist by his third son (London, 1893), p. 198. 

34 Life and letters, p. 157. 

3% Ibid., p. 360. 

3% Tbid., p. 316. 37 Memoir of Calvert, p. 122. 

38 A. H. Palmer, Samuel Palmer: A memoir (Lon- 
don, 1882), p. 72. 
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won by toil.’’*® “Bits of nature,” Palmer 
wrote, ‘are generally much improved by 
being received into the soul”; and great 
landscape painting is “addressed not [to] 
the perception chiefly but the maGiNna- 
TION, and here is the hinge and essence of 
the whole matter.’’*° By the choice of aus- 
tere and delicate landscapes, by repudiat- 
ing representationalism, these artists, ac- 
cording to Yeats, expressed in their works 
moods which are “‘a part of the traditional 
expression of the soul.’ 

Palmer insisted that ‘‘the great land- 
scape-painters used as much of literal 
truth as was necessary in order to ‘make 
the ideal probable,’ and . . . showed the 
chief mastery of art in knowing what to 
omit... . The last skill of imitation is to 
know what should be omitted.” Calvert 
wrote more elaborately and subtly of 
omission and emphasis: 

Sensation is rude and false unless informed by 
intellection. .. . Boldly dare to omit the im- 
pertinent or irrelevant, and let the features 
of the passion be modulated in fewness. .. . I 
will not complicate the requirements of painted 
poesy by speaking of the music of colour with 
which it should be clothed; black and white 
were enough. The very attempt to express the 
confession of love were fulfilment sufficient.** 


“Black and white were enough’; Yeats 
points to the “stern colour” in Gregory’s 
landscapes. 

Closely following Blake, Palmer ex- 
tolled the importance of line over color: 


The outline, after all, I believe to be the great 
difficulty; the only first step and great ac- 
complishment of art. 


I am trying the crow-quill for evanescent 
passages; it is yielding and tender and apt for 
dreamy delicacies. 


39*The phases of the moon,”’ Collected poems. 
© Life and letters, pp. 16-17, 359. 

‘1 ‘*Major Robert Gregory,’’ Little review. 

« Life and letters, pp. 357-58, 359. 

43 Memoir of Edward Calvert, pp. 122, 198. 


Water-colour has the one great and weighty 
advantage over oil, of the PEN LINE. .. . Line 
seems to me like the cymbals in a band; as the 
dashes of shade are like the great drum; we 
scarcely miss the colours, where line per- 
vades everything in its mysteries and its 
might. The precision of its delicacy clears 
things up, like that tiny flute which an- 
nounces the melody—with no unpleasant shrill- 
ness—in a full orchestra.‘ 


Surely Yeats’s “stern colour” and ‘“deli- 
cate line,’’ the “‘secret discipline’ of paint- 
ers and poets, came from his repeated 
readings of Palmer’s letters and note- 
books. Power comes, these painters be- 
lieved, in asceticism, and Yeats had long 
before written: “All art is, indeed, a 
monotony in external things for the sake 
of an interior variety, a sacrifice of gross 
effects to subtle effects, an asceticism of 
the imagination.” 

Neither Calvert nor Palmer conceived 
of such art as pallid but rather as intense. 
Calvert wrote: “Only paint what you love 
in what you see, and discipline yourself to 
separate this essence from its dumb ac- 
companiments, so that the accents fall 
upon the points of passion.’’“ The artist’s 
self-discipline in accenting the points of 
passion becomes in Yeats’s words “the 
secret discipline / Wherein the gazing 
heart doubles her might.’”’ Palmer found 
the full mystery and might of line in the 
tiny figures of Blake’s woodcuts, which 
have, he said, “that intense, soul-evidenc- 
ing attitude and action, and that elastic, 
nervous spring which belongs to uncaged 
immortal spirits.”*7 In Gregory, Yeats 
found this power, this mystery and might 
in an ascetic and delicate art, ‘the inten- 
sity /To have published all to be a 


44 Life and letters, p. 60; Memoir, pp. 51, 56—57. 


4 “Speaking to the psaltery,’’ Ideas of good and 
evil, p. 25. 


46 Memoir of Calvert, p. 122. 
47 Life and letters, p. 16. 
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world’s delight.” The final phrase sug- 
gests again that Gregory is “Our Sidney”’; 
for Yeats could hardly have forgotten the 
line from one of the Astrophel poems, 
“Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is 
the world’s delight.” Of such artistic 
power as the stanza both describes and 
exemplifies, Calvert wrote, “I know that 
there is a mastery and a music which shall 
command truth itself to look as we would 
have it, and to echo the pulses of the 
heart. Physical truth being translated 
into Musical truth.”’** If ever in his po- 
etry, Yeats in this ninth stanza achieved 
the transmutation into musical truth of 
both the physical and the metaphysical. 

In the last stanzas Yeats returns to 
Gregory’s personality, his talents, the ter- 
rible loss to his survivors. At the time of 
Synge’s death in 1909, he had written: 
One does not feel that death is evil when one 
meets it,—evil, I mean, for the one who dies. 
... The wildest sorrow that comes at the 
thought of death is, I think, “Ages will pass 
over and no one ever again look on that noble- 
ness or that beauty.’’*® 


Nor was warfare repugnant to Yeats. In 
1910 he had written: 

I think that all noble things are the result of 
warfare; great nations and classes, of warfare 
in the visible world, great poetry and philos- 
ophy, of invisible warfare, the division of a 
mind within itself, a victory, the sacrifice of a 
man to himself .*° 


Yeats could understand the ecstasy of 
Gregory’s life in war and even that, for the 
dead man, the end was happy. Because 
Gregory had epitomized both visible and 
invisible warfare, the division of his soul 
made his early death inevitable. 

Always Yeats had envied the man of 


48 Memoir, p. 165. 

49 Autobiography, pp. 431-32. 

so ‘J. M. Synge and the Ireland of his time,"’ The 
cutting of an agate, pp. 145-46. 


action and as poet had brooded for years 
on the possibility of one man’s achieving 
unity of being, a state very difficult but, 
as he long believed, not impossible. Years 
earlier he had quoted® Calvert’s exultant 
ery, “I go inward to God, outward to the 
gods,” Calvert’s philosophy of myth, of 
divine truth in man’s heart and the no less 
divine images created to embody it. Greek 
myths became to Calvert mysteries on 
which to ponder, impersonations of moral 
powers, of gods, of divine attributes, all 
embodied in the life we love in the natural 
world. Calvert’s dichotomy, which he 
fused into unity, of subjective brooding on 
the One, objective concern with the many, 
Yeats felt as the basic division in Gregory 
between the absorbing inner dream and 
the easier external action. Unity of being, 
Yeats once thought, is perhaps most 
nearly possible in an age of complexity for 
a man of action who is also a man of loneli- 
ness and of dreams. Charles Stewart Par- 
nell seemed to him such a man, and of Par- 
nell he wrote: “Perhaps unmotivated self- 
immolation, were that possible, . . . were 
as great evidence as such a man could give 
of power over self and so of the expression 
of the self.’’** Yeats saw Gregory’s death 
as a kind of self-immolation, to which the 
young man moved as he increasingly real- 
ized that the disparate elements of his 
being could never form a final unity. “1 
joined up,” he had said, “out of friend- 
ship.’’** Leaving his absorption in subjec- 
tive beauty behind him, he went for a few 
months from the artist’s vision to battle. 
Solitary brooding fosters the “lonely im- 
pulse of delight’? which made the Irish 

“The tribes of Danu,’’ New review, XVII 
(November, 1898), 549-63. 

% Cf. Memoir of Calvert, and Laurence Binyon, 
The followers of William Blake (London and New 
York, 1925), pp. 27-28. 


53 Autobiography, p. 200. 
% Pages from a diary written in 1930, p. 23. 
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airman foresee his death and go to meet it, 
filled with ‘creative joy separated from 
fear.’’ Thus for a moment only—and such 
a moment cannot endure—unity of being 
is achieved. 

In the penultimate stanza of “In mem- 
ory of Major Robert Gregory” all this 
complex of thought and feeling is reduced 
+ its simplest terms. Gregory’s work was 
finished, his death certain: 


Some burn damp faggots, others may consume 
The entire combustible world in one small 
room 


Because the work had finished in that flare. 

Soldier, scholar, horseman, he, 

As ’twere all life’s epitome. 

What made us dream that he could comb grey 
hair? 


The final stanza, with its unfulfilled wish 


to say more of 


All those that manhood tried, or childhood 
loved 
Or boyish intellect approved, 





THE MAKING OF AN ELEGY 





ends brokenly: 
... But a thought 
Of that late death took all my heart for 
speech. 


Here none of Yeats’s elaborate and un- 
orthodox but firmly held views of the life 
of the soul intrude, as they had done in 
“Shepherd and goatherd,” to distract the 
mind and feeling from human loss. The 
elemental simplicity of concept and ex- 
pression in this final stanza forms a coda 
of pure tone to echo and reinforce the sur- 
face simplicity of the whole elegy. All com- 
plexities are dissolved in grief without 
comfort. Such a stanza, powerful as it is in 
its position, gains intensity from these 
very complexities, “the continuous in- 
definable symbolism” which pervades all 
that has gone before and which Yeats had 
declared to be “the substance of all 
style.” 

Hunter CoLieGE 


5 ‘*The symbolism of poetry,’’ Ideas of yood and 
evil, p. 241. 


REVIEW ARTICLE 


A FREUDIAN DETECTIVE’S SHAKESPEARE 


Laissons-nous aller de bonne foi aux choses qui 
nous prennent par les entrailles, et ne cherchons 
point de raisonnements pour nous empécher 
d’avoir du plaisir.—Critique de l’école des femmes. 


AVING several times over remarked that 
the chief difficulty in Shakespeare is the 
criticism, I am naturally inclined to be of the 
opinion that in the book before me! the nega- 
tive element is the more important. Yet to that 
I shall pay little attention, for Mr. Stewart’s 
readers will of themselves readily perceive how 
far the critic is right or wrong as he points the 
finger at his predecessor’s errors or follies. It 
is his positive contribution that demands com- 
ment, itself frequently contributing to the dif- 
ficulty, already big enough. 

A don at Oxford, well-read? of course, en- 
dowed with an appreciation of poetry and 
drama, Mr. Stewart is, as the ‘‘Michael Innes’”’ 
author of “mystery stories,’’ here quite obvi- 
ously much interested also in those other mys- 
teries, not so easily penetrated or illuminated, 
of psychoanalysis and anthropology; and as a 


1 Character and motive in Shakespeare (1949), by 
J. 1. M. Stewart, called ‘‘a first-rate piece of criticism”’ 
in one reputable literary journal. 

2 Not, however, in Shakespeare criticism. In that 
shortcoming, however, he might well be indulged if it 
were not that, as a result, he sometimes mistakenly 
awards or questions credit. On the one hand, the an- 
cient conventions of impartial description of one’s self 
or others (pp. 46, 55) were not ‘‘discovered'’ by Schiick- 
ing in 1919 but were observed by Jusserand before 
1904 (cf. my ‘‘Anachronism in Shakespeare criticism,”’ 
MP, VII (April, 1910], 561-63, 567-68; ‘‘Criminals in 
Shakespeare,"’ ibid., X (July, 1912], 14). On the other 
hand, though I am here avoiding personal matters, I 
must notice the fact that the critic delicately raises 
the question (pp. 12, 84) whether I had not failed to 
acknowledge indebtedness to Riimelin, himself not 
noticing what I say (Shakespeare studies [1927], pp. 
351, 355) about having read him only after my article 
on the criminals, in 1912. Moreover, in 1913, I sent a 
note of less than half-a-dozen sentences to the Shake- 
speare-Jahrbuch exonerating myself; but the editor, 
Alois Brandl, who had previously invited me to write 
for the organ, returned it to me, adding that the mat- 
ter was of little importance: Riimelin was not highly 
regarded in Germany. That settled our hash, as 
Browning might say. 


critic, consequently, he often gives evidence of 
what I some years ago’ deprecated as the de- 
tective spirit, instead of the responsive and 
appreciative. He is of our day and delights in 
laboriously contriving perplexities, as readers 
of Joyce or the Vanguard verse, poring over the 
tomes of commentary, do in disentangling them. 
He pries or probes, endeavors to lay bare the “in- 
fra-personal”’ in Macbeth, Othello, or Leontes, 
and, before he finishes, sometimes thinks to 
light upon the allegorical or symbolical, as in 
the blinding of Gloster he has done already.‘ 

This he manages mainly, however, not by 
detecting but supplying motives, as for Leon- 
tes (where in the text there are none) or as for 
Othello and Macbeth after ignoring or waving 
aside those provided, on the score of their be- 
ing imaginatively shallow or psychologically 
insufficient. The “inciting-force,’’ as it has 
been called—here “honest’’ Iago’s insinuations 
relying upon the in itself improbable postulate 
of “a free and open nature that thinks men 
honest that but seem to be so,’’* or the Weird 
Sisters’ prophecy concerning the thaneship of 
Cawdor, immediately fulfilled, and the Lady’s 
hectoring chailenges to the hero’s pride and 
manhood—-to the critic such incitement, ex- 
plicitly furnished in the text, means little or 
nothing. He goes in for “depth psychology,” 


2“The detective spirit in criticism,’ Saturday 
review of literature, Vol. XVI (May 8, 1937). 

4 Review of English studies, Vol. XXI (October, 
1945); reproduced in this book, pp. 14, 20-27, 43. 
Cf. my comment on the article in ‘“‘Symbolism in 
Shakespeare,"’ MLR, XLII (January, 1947), 22-23. 

5 Othello, I, 3, 405-7. To those who have not read 
either Mr. Stewart or me I had better say at once that 
the “‘postulate’’—the ‘“‘slanderer believed’’ (or ‘‘ca- 
lumniator credited’’) who by everyone else is thought 
sagacious and ‘“‘honest’'—and the ‘‘steep contrast’’ in 
Othello and Macbeth, as in ancient tragedy, are notions 
and phrases of mine. 
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underneath the text. “Of four people to whom 
[Iago] declares or insinuates that Desdemona 
is unchaste only Othello is credulous”’ (p. 103), 
a misstatement which Mr. Stewart has absent- 
mindedly taken over from Mr. Kirschbaum 
and which, having indicated it before,® I pass 
over now. This, he says, shows “a weakness, a 
predisposition to suspicion and jealousy,’’ de- 
spite the explicit denial of it by the heroine and 
by the hero himself at the outset of the temp- 
tation’? and despite his own asseveration, “not 
easily jealous,’’ when (as according to the can- 
ons of dramatic art both ancient and Eliza- 
bethan he must be believed) at the end of the 
play, on the point of death. In Mr. Stewart’s 
Othello, on the other hand, the mind, “as if to 
clear itself of the guilt of forbidden impulses 
forcing a passage from below, projects these 
impulses upon the person most injured by 
them, the mechanism being . . . ‘It is not I but 
you who have this illicit thought or act to an- 
swer for.’ . .. But these suspicions are them- 
selves surrounded by illicit impulses of jeal- 
ousy, malevolence and destruction, and so the 
responsibility of instigating and feeding them 
may also upon the slightest excuse be project- 
ed upon some other person’’ (p. 102). Which 
pitiable person is Iago. He “expresses a psy- 
chological truth’’ (p. 101); “he is a device of 
Othello’s [instead, obviously, of the drama- 
tist’s] by which Othello hears an inner voice 
[instead, obviously, of an outer] which he 
would fain hear and fain deny’”’ (p. 103).° 
“Othello is an habitual self-deceiver, wrapt in 
self-delusion’’ (pp. 103-4). “There are two 
Othellos”’ (p. 106); as also, for the critic, there 
are two Caesars, Brutuses, Macbeths. ‘The 
core of the play is not this character or that, 
but a love-relationship, and in this relationship 
passion and reason become suspicion and 
trust. Desdemona is trust, and Othello [in- 
stead of Iago] is suspicion’ (p. 108). Sym- 
bolism, the critic concludes; and ‘“‘when poeti- 

‘ELH, XIII (March, 1946), 47-48 ff., in reply 
ELH, December, 1944, pp. 285 ff. 

7 III, 3, 177 ff.; 4, 28-31, 99-100. 

§ Psychologically, of course, that is the impression: 
it is only by way of the postulate that he can be rushed 
into jealousy (though with the hero off-stage for some 
minutes) in a single scene. For verisimilitude he 


hearkens too readily, but not for dramatic effect (cf. 
PQ, XXIV [October, 1945], 313-14). 
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cally received Othello and Iago are felt less as 
individuals... than as abstractions from a 
single and, as it were invisible protagonist 
[p. 108]. ...A Soul-and-Body debate, which 
the play essentially is’’ (p. 109).° “Iago is un- 
real .. . Othello is unreal. But the two togeth- 
er and in interaction are not unreal. The two 
together make your mind, or mine’’ (p. 110). 
And before this, preparing the way for the 
above irrationality, Mr. Stewart acknowledges 
that “the calumniator believed can, with all 
its seeming irrationality, have its place in a 
picture fully psychological” (p. 101). 
Projection upon projection! No longer a 
play but a work, and arbitrarily turned not 
only inside out but upside down! Othello de- 
ceives himself instead of being deceived, and 
the postulate of calumny credited is (save in 
this exenterated and inverted form) pooh- 
poohed or ignored. “Depth psychology,” a 
burrowing interpretation, is the thing. But 
“the main point about dramatic writing,” said 
sensible John Jay Chapman, “is that every- 
thing must be made obvious.’ “Open your 
eyes,”’ as Grillparzer, the poet and dramatist, 
bids an earlier mistaken interpreter, or in this 
case, rather, your ears. It is the Ancient, if any- 
one, not the Moor, that engages in such a 
Freudian operation; if anyone, it is he that pro- 
jects the impulses upon the person most injured 
by them. Hitherto, though somewhat of late, 
it is to him, not the General, that subcon- 
scious motives have been attributed; he has 
been the self-deceiver and prompted main- 
ly by motives so different and inadequate 
as wounded pride, egoistic or artistic delight in 
power and intrigue, and even (God save the 
mark!) ennui." But that the ‘“demi-devil,’’ as 


®I cannot here embark upon the subject, with 
which I have already dealt in a piece of not yet pub- 
lished writing; but, in this matter of turning the plays 
into medieval ‘‘moralities’’ and the characters into 
abstractions, Mr. Stewart is, quite evidently, much 
under the influence of Mr. G. W. Knight and his fol- 
lowers of the Scrutiny school, who call themselves 
“the Imaginatives.’’ They here outdo, and overdo, 
the historical critics, who make Shakespeare out to 
be wholly of the Renaissance; but their purpose is ap- 
parent. They are endeavoring to find some objective 
warrant for their symbolism. 

10 A glance at Shakespeare (1922), p. 68. 

11 Cf. an account of two recent ones, also involving 
self-deception, in my Shakespeare and other masters 
(1940), pp. 234-36. 
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Othello at the finale calls him, deceives every- 
body else and not himself is a big point in the 
play, thereby saving for us the reputation of 
the hero. He is a Machiavel, an Aaron, a Rich- 
ard III raised to a higher power. Hellish 
“thatred”’ (“a fairy-tale hatred,’”’ Mr. Murry 
aptly calls it) is what moves him against 
Othello, he himself repeatedly avows; and as 
for Desdemona, instead of thus beating about 
the bush, 





Now I do love her too; 
Not out of absolute lust, though peradventure 
I stand accountant for as great a sin, 
But partly led to diet my revenge... . 


And what for? For adultery with Emilia, of 

which, in the previous soliloquy, he confesses 
I know not if ’t be true; 

But I for mere suspicion in that kind 

Will do as if for surety. 


A little more attention to Shakespeare’s solilo- 
quies, as to the asides, prologues, epilogues, 
choruses, or (in accordance with superstition) 
the final speeches of the dying, whereby “every- 
thing is made obvious,’’ would have relieved 
the world of how much ingenious but pointless 
interpretation! In both the first and the second 
soliloquies, as well as in colloquy with Roderi- 
go—nay, as we learn in the seventh line, before 
the tragedy has started—Iago “hates the 
Moor’’; yet even Bradley adds, “and we know 
what his statements are worth.’”!? Worth noth- 
ing, then, to the dramatist? 

By the power of poetry, presumably, these 
opposing natures are conjured up, out of the 
subconscious (p. 94). Macbeth is “battle- 
shocked”’ (p. 93). 

The abyss of evil . . . the deeper it is, the more 
luridly lit from below, the more it fascinates him 
as a dramatic spectacle in which he is obscurely 
called [the “death wish’’?] to engulf himself. The 
thought of murdering Duncan... produces 
violent somatic disturbance as the prospect of a 
ritual act of cannibalism may do in a Kwakiutl 
Indian. . . . For it is veritably the crime and not 
the crown that compels Macbeth, as it is the 
virtue that lies in the terrible and forbidden, 
and not the flavour of human flesh, that compels 
the savage. ...Macbeth’s mind is dark and 
groping. ... What effects the commission of a 


12 Shakespearean tragedy (1908), p. 224. 
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crime ...is less a motive than a confluence of 
motives, the more potent of which may be only 
confusedly, if at all, within the conscious aware- 
ness of the perpetrator [pp. 93-94]. 


On the one hand, “there is a lurking force of 
evil, ready to strike in a weak or unguarded 
hour’’ (p. 91); on the other hand, “he has been 
betrayed by his intensely realising imagination 
[p. 94]... is subject to visual and auditory 
hallucinations” (p. 93). (The now rather gen- 
erally accepted opinion among the learned and 
judicious that the ghost is actual, the dagger 
spectral, is here ignored.) “He has vividly seen 
not his true self but a treacherous criminal 
persona risen from its lurking-place below the 
diurnal Macbeth; it stalks before him, a gigantic 
shadow, into Duncan’s chamber. . . . He goes 
to the deed on the wings of a vast self-drama- 
tising rhetoric’’ (p. 94). “The ‘gap’ [the steep 
contrast] between the man and his deed does 
in a sense exist.’’ But quoting from The un- 
known murderer in the “International psycho- 
analytical library’’ (1936), the critic a little 
recovers himself: “the act must be an expres- 
sion of the criminal’s mental tension, must 
spring from his mental condition, must have 
promised gratification to his psychological 
needs. We are faced by a riddle as long as we 
do not know what motive actuated him’’ (p. 
94). Yet despite Mr. Stewart’s flexible exer- 
tions, so far as I can see, with the riddle—with 
the gap still wide open—we are left. 

Poetry (again so far as I can see) performs 
no such conjuring tricks as those presented 
above, summons up no entities so confused or 
confusing as the two Othellos, or one plus Iago 
and ourselves; and it spends its power openly 
on the situation and the great individuals— 
Othello and Iago, Macbeth and his Lady, as 
they visibly appear, and not upon “those ter- 
rifying, surprising but authentic shadows of 
our unknown selves which the penetrating rays 
of the poetic drama cast upon the boards be- 
fore us’’ (p. 95). 

By Swinburne Othello is called “the noblest 
man of man’s making’’; and we have seen what 
has here been made of him, not even a man. 
And as little of a hero has been made of the 
thane, still worse relatively than Sefior de 
Madariaga’s Hamlet, of whom the London 
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Times reviewer says that the critic challenges 
what is accepted to be at the core of tragedy as 
he declares that “‘admiration for the hero is by 
no means necessary for the tragedy, nor even 
respect.’”’ As he is, even as incited by Weird 
Sisters and wife, the Caledonian is hard enough 
to accept in the premier tragic role, without 
the cannibal Indian. Consequently, one is in- 
clined to quote Mr. Stewart’s own words 
against him: “Why does criticism take the 
course it sometimes does, contriving to ignore 
much of the finer light and shade that Shake- 
speare casts over his picture? Perhaps there is 
regularly in the human mind some impulse to 
reject the artist’s or scientist’s psychological 
penetration where this conflicts with the sim- 
plifying and idealising formulations of a cul- 
ture’ (pp. 54-55). Only, “idealising,” or sim- 
plifying, either, these Freudian formulations 
can scarcely be called. 

Upon the crime Macbeth does dwell, as also 
Bradley and others had noticed, not the crown; 
but it is the horror of the crime, not the ‘‘fas- 
cination’’ of it—of bloodshed (p. 95); and it is 
in the throes of his conscience, an external, 
“daemonic’”’ conscience, I have repeatedly 
shown elsewhere, as in ancient tragedy and the 
Bible. This is not realism, not naturalism, 
which, as applied to Shakespeare, Mr. Stewart, 
properly enough, does not value; but it is not 
“psychology” or “criminology,” either; and, 
actually, a man in Macheth’s situation would 
have his mind on the crown instead, or he 
would not commit the crime. Commit it he 
does, despite his horror; but thus his ambition 
—“vaulting ambition’’ he once calls it—from 
the moment the Sisters awaken it and by the 
immediate thaneship of Cawdor arouse it, suf- 
ficiently, though indirectly, appears. This, 
however, is, as has often been remarked, the 
shortest of the great tragedies; and before an 
Elizabethan audience by this time, after Tam- 
burlaine— 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown— 


and after Richard— 


How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown 
Within whose circuit is Elysium . . . 
[3 Henry VI, I, 2, 29-30] 
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the hero who has already exclaimed, 
Stars hide your fires; 
Let not light see my black and deep desires 

[I, 4, 50] 
need not expatiate upon his ambition but can 
well let it be taken for granted. “Tempta- 
tions,’ as Stevenson said, “are beautiful,” at 
least are alluring; and not only here but else- 
where in Shakespeare (intent upon action as 
Aristotle would have had him) people are not 
really tempted.!* The villains do not need to 
be; and the good or honorable, like Macbeth, 
Othello, Gloster, and Brutus, are prompted or 
thrust on by villain or Fate. Even in Lucrece, 
as Chapman notices, Tarquin before the deed 
is horrified at the thought of it, and, the in- 
stant he has done the deed, sounds the doom 
against himself.!4 His dwelling on the horror of 
the deed and all the reasons for not committing 
it, when manifestly on the point of committing 
it, make the situation, the “steep contrast,’’ as 
I have called it, or “the abyss,’’ as Chapman 
called it, between the inner nature of Macbeth 
and the murder.’ But this is more dramatical- 
ly than psychologically real, and it partakes of 
the self-description or “‘self-dramatizing rhet- 
oric”’ which Mr. Stewart has dealt with before 
this in connection with Brutus and Caesar.'* 
To this we now turn. In these two last-men- 
tioned characters the critic declines to accept 
it; and as in Macbeth he does, he is no doubt 
referring especially to the hero’s soliloquy, “Is 
this a dagger which I see before me?”’ though 
it is found also elsewhere in the play. In Brutus 
and Caesar it is not a realization of a scene and 
situation but a description of the character’s 
own high qualities, which, as spoken by lips of 
flesh and blood, would be a boast. Professor 
Schiicking, like some critics before him, here 
finds only a convention, but still in one play; 
Mr. Stewart prefers two Brutuses and Caesars, 


18]T cannot (again) here embark upon the subject; 
but manifestly Lady Macbeth and lago have—and 
must have—nothing of a case; unlike the Serpent in 
the Garden, who himself has eaten and yet both lives 
and life more perfect has attained, not only speech but 
knowledge of good and evil. “Shall that be shut to 
man which to the beast is open?’’ 

“uP, 83. 

15 Tbid., p. 71. 

16 Not only here in the book but also in MLR, 
Vol. XL (July, 1945). 
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and even “(in a sense) two plays” (p. 49). 
Rightly enough he objects to Professor 
Schiicking’s thinking the device, which had 
been practiced by dramatists from the time of 
the Greeks, to be “‘childish,’”’ and as rightly he 
discriminates between Brutus and Caesar: the 
latter, who lays it on prodigiously thick, is 
bragging and swaggering, no question. “Shake- 
speare wrote Caesar down,” says Mr. Shaw, 
“for the merely technical purpose of writing 
Brutus up.’’ Not by convention would he raise 
him, like Othello or Henry V, in our esteem 
but, without it, make against him a case of 
hybris, as Aeschylus does against Agamemnon, 
to motive his death. Why not have Brutus 
modest, then, in contrast? In the assassination 
scene he is so, where Caesar calls himself “con- 
stant as the northern star,’’ immovable as 
Olympus, while, in the scene before, terrible as 
“a lion.’”’ It is only after the assassination, in 
the Forum, and in quarrel with Cassius before 
Philippi that there is any basis for Brander 
Matthew’s judgment upon Brutus as “vain 
and conceited,” “self-sufficiently satisfied,’’ 
“abounding in conscious rectitude.” Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Stewart does not say that any 
more than Professor Schiicking, and between 
them here it is pretty much a war of words. 
But the logomachy is in the interest of a psy- 
chology. Brutus is a “‘self-deceiver,” wears “‘a 
mask’’; and here is another hero that, by being 
psychologized, is minimized. In the play every- 
body admires him or reverences him; even his 
enemy Antony calls him “the noblest Roman 
of them all,’’ and Octavius, touching on his 
burial, immediately adds, “according to his 
virtue let us use him.”’ Both Professor Mat- 
thews and Mr. Stewart praise him; but the 
former thinks it taxes Shakespeare’s powers 
“to make us accept him as large enough, in 
spite of these deficiencies, to justify his posi- 
tion in the play’’; and I should think Mr. 
Stewart might have said the same. A self-de- 
ceiver is either contemptible or comical or both 
together; and none of these can Brutus be. For 
in drama self-deceptions that deceive outsid- 
ers, that deceive everybody but the single 
critic—the fatal objection to the theory is the 
same as to Falstaff’s only pretending cowardice 
and mendacity yet keeping his joke on the 


Prince and Poins to himself, even away from 
the audience. As I said over thirty years ago, 
“there are no such jokes on the stage.’’!” 

And Othello as a self-deceiver “habitual” 
(p. 103)? A comic character, then, and if Iago 
is both, in a comedy, then, of a prodigious, 
lurid sort. Macbeth, too, deceives himself 
through his subjection to the subconscious, 
and still more, we shall see, Leontes; but the 
great self-deceiver the critic would probably 
acknowledge, though he says nothing of him, 
to be Hamlet. The notion is, to be sure, the 
regular—the now time-worn—recourse of the 
psychologizing Shakespearean, to float him 
over his difficulties; but in Mr. Stewart it runs 
to wilder extremes than is usual in one who has 
not quite sold out to Freud. All for “depth 
psychology,” he revolts against the immemori- 
al conventions of self-description and self- 
dramatizing and of the acceptance of slander, 
however made plausible, preferring an actual 
self-consciousness, a stagy feigning, a self-de- 
ception whether conscious or unconscious, and 
heroes doubleheaded. Now the criticism of a 
masterpiece is expected to enlarge our compre- 
hension of that itself, ‘and not another thing”’; 
also to heighten or justify our pleasure in it; 
and for either purpose is it not better, if not 
indispensable, to return to the traditional sim- 
plicity of the text? What could any spectator, 
or many readers, make of this machinery, this 
structural duplicity, and how little in keeping 
with the spirit of the poet or his age! How 
little, really (the Vanguard apart), with the 
spirit of ours! 

It is even better to return only so far as to 


17 Shakespeare studies, p. 456 (originally, October, 
1914). These words, otherwise fallen, for the most 
part, on deaf ears, have been absent-mindedly echoed 
of late by Professor A. J. A. Waldock, also dealing 
with Falstaff, in RES, XXIII (January, 1947), 23. 
Without comment I pass over Mr. Stewart's com- 
ments on Brutus’ reasons for killing Caesar, his sup- 
posedly contradictory remarks on suicide, and his 
penultimate words about his friend's being true to him 
as evidence of his ‘intellectual dishonesty.’ Since 
Coleridge's day it has been recognized that Brutus is 
not given a good intelligible case against Caesar in 
his soliloquy, II, 1, 10f.; for Shakespeare was not a 
political theorist. And in his telling Cassius (IV, 3, 23) 
that they had ‘struck Caesar but for supporting 
robbers,"’ he is not “‘persuading himself’’—not ‘‘in- 
tellectually dishonest’’ again—but the poet is there, 
as in this scene generally, transcribing Plutarch, 
careless of his own context. 
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the pre-Freudian interpretation of Mr. Fir- 
kins, who, when Macbeth bids the earth not 
hear his steps for fear the very stones may 
prate of his whereabouts and 
take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it, 


finds “the mark of what we might call the epi- 
cure in crime.”’ (Or, as Mr. Waldock,!* perhaps 
echoing him, has lately said, Macbeth “appre- 
ciates with a curious exhilaration the artistic 
rightness of the role he is about to play.’’) But, 
as I have elsewhere observed: 

... the like, then, he should find in King John, 
when, giving bloody instructions to Hubert, he 
“expresses a wish for the fitting stage effects’”— 
darkness, the churchyard, and the passing-bell; 
and in Othello when, after killing Desdemona, 
he thinks it should be now a huge eclipse of sun 
and moon, and that the affrighted globe should 
yawn at alteration. And then what a morbid, 
degenerate, fin de sitcle set they one and all 
would be! But Shakespeare that would surely 
have surprised and pained, just as it would have 
done to hear Imogen called self-conscious, when, 
about to fall in a faint on the body of him she 
takes for Posthumus, she bethinks her of her 
own pale cheek; or Miranda, Arcadian child of 
nature, to whom sin or temptation is unknown, 
when she calls to witness her own “modesty” 
and “innocence.’’!® 


Drama then was not so rigorously, exclu- 
sively dramatic as now; and as, without boast- 
ing, Othello might, in self-defense, speak of his 
“nerfect soul’’2° (that is, his integrity), and the 
ladies (in danger), of their beauty, modesty, or 
virtue, so, without attitudinizing, Macbeth 
may of the horror of the moment, just as 
(again) Othello does when he thinks “‘it should 
be now a huge eclipse of sun and moon.” The 
Moor’s outcry is in retrospect, an agonized re- 
alization; the thane’s, like the signal of the bell 
amoment after and like his apostrophe ‘‘Come, 
seeling night” before the murder of Banquo, is 
in prospect, to heighten the horror and to em- 
phasize the effect of a fatal (not a sanguinary) 
fascination. Alike, however, they are partly for 
the audience, and it is a matter again of the 
optique du thédtre, upon which I have elsewhere 

18 James, Joyce and others (1937), p. 117. 


19 Shakespeare studies, p. 103. 
%T, 2, 31. 
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and repeatedly dwelt; only, Macbeth’s outcry 
is far less acceptable than Othello’s, because 
less natural in situation, sentiment, and ex- 
pression. In fact, here and elsewhere, it is the 
optique de l’art; for all art, as Mr. C. 8. Lewis 
and others have said, faces the audience. A re- 
markable example is Guido Reni’s John the 
Baptist preaching, open-mouthed and gestur- 
ing, with his back to his distant congregation.” 

In any case, the leading role in one of the 
four great tragedies (the others, of course, be- 
ing Othello, Lear, and Hamlet) cannot well be 
filled (as in some recent interpretations) by a 
“self-deceiver,’’ an “ingrained egotist,” a 
“weakling,’’ or (as here) “‘an epicure in crime,”’ 
or (as of late) one “not only wicked but (what 
is worse) mean and small”’;? or (again) as Pro- 
fessor Schiicking has him, a “henpecked hus- 
band,” ‘‘a moral coward,” neurotic, suffering 
(“I see thee still,’’ “Sleep no more’”’?) ‘from 
unmistakable hallucinations of the visual and 
auditory organs.’”’ Feeble, morbid, diseased, 
degenerate, hallucinated—strangely incongru- 
ous conceptions of a legendary Scottish general 
and paladin, who “carves out his passage,” 
“unseams his enemy from the nave to the 
chaps,”’ and dies game, defiantly, with harness 
on his back; as well as little in keeping with 
history, whether of his much earlier time, ere 
thanes were earls and the monarchy heredi- 
tary, or of Shakespeare’s own. Incongruous 
with high tragedy, at any rate, Elizabethan or 
Hellenic, which is still more important. ‘Ses 
personnages principaux,”’ the two Croisets ob- 
serve concerning Sophocles, though it is as true 
of Aeschylus, “malgré les défauts qu’il leur 
préte 4 dessein, ont tous un air de noblesse, et 
de grandeur ... ces défauts nécessaires qui les 
font plus humains ne les avilissent jamais.’’2* 

Something of this last conception may have 


21 Cf. Preface to ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ (1942), p. 19, and 
my Poets and playwrights (1930), p. 29. The Guido 
Reni is in the Minneapolis Institute of Art. 

22 This is owing to Miss Spurgeon’s dwelling on 
the few figures drawn from ill-fitting garments, but 
the words here quoted are those of her followers. Actu- 
ally, there are only two such figures of any impor- 
tance applied to Macbeth and they are on the lips of 
his enemies (cf. MLR, LXII (January, 1947], 9-10). 

23 Hist. litt. grecque (1891), III, 264; and the great 
Oxford scholar and critic, C. M. Bowra (Sophoclean 
tragedy [1944], p. 371), writes still more pronouncedly 
to this effect. 
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been borne in upon Mr. Stewart himself, who 
(in the duplicity or, rather, multiplicity of his 
own nature) is a classicist. At any rate, he 
makes (again) a surprising, refreshingly candid 
admission: ‘that developed psychological 
criticism which comes nearer to the roots of the 
play, and better renders its weight and inward- 
ness, puts forward as Othello a man who does 
not, in fact, appear before us’”’ (p. 106). But at 
once thereupon he rallies, though at the same 
time turning about. Having previously ignored 
or pooh-poohed the postulate, he accepts it, 
but in his own and (as I think) unwarrantable 
way. Naturalism “must be abandoned” and 
“the basis of the tragedy is to be found in the 
inward significance of the calumniator be- 
lieved.”’ “That men do project upon others 
feelings and impulses which they would dis- 
avow [where in the text is there the slightest 
evidence or intimation of it?] is a fact ob- 
scurely known to us all” (p. 107). And there is 
“symbolism,”’ besides. “As Desdemona is 
trust and Othello is suspicion, so—strangely— 
Othello is the human soul as it strives to be, 
and Iago is that which corrodes and subverts 
it from within. We have evolved,” he con- 
cludes triumphantly, “a view of the play which 
renders plausible the mechanism of the ‘cal- 
umniator believed’ in terms of modern mental 
science” (p. 108). And of Macbeth he might 
have said something similar. The influence of 
the Weird Sisters (as, indeed, a few others have 
held), besides that of the Lady, might be sym- 
bolical, be thus subtilized or sublimated. But, 
instead, he is here supposed to be haunted, 
possessed, under the double spell of the fas- 
cination and horror of bloodshed (p. 95). 

Now toa play there are, we have already in- 
timated, no “roots,” no “innards.”’ Shake- 
speare in Othello, moreover, has frankly asked 
us to accept one postulate: Mr. Stewart, after 
slighting it, asks us to accept both that and an- 
other, the second being imperceptible to the 
audience and incomprehensible besides. Shake- 
speare himself has abandoned naturalism, but 
only in his simple postulate that a good man 
and capable may believe a bad one whom 
everyone else believes: Mr. Stewart throws 
naturalism overboard. He makes the good hero 
“project”’ evil feelings not only upon his lady 


but also upon the informer, turning, in the 
process, the two men into one; yet if ever there 
were two highly colored characters on the 
stage, different and distinct, they are these. 
To all of which one could reply (again) in 
the critic’s own words, that “it does not, in 
fact, appear before us.’’ And one could also 
quote freely against him from Lascelles Aber- 
crombie’s Plea for the liberty of interpreting 
(1930), which he, strangely but rightly, ad- 
mires. Admitting that “you can never be sure 
what the intentions of an artist were’’ and that 
you must “‘judge by results” (pp. 6, 21), Aber- 
crombie insists that it is “not by the results of 
reverie which the poem merely sets going” (p. 
21); and on page 29 he is still more explicit: 


But, when I say a play exists in what it means 
to anyone who will receive it, the implication is 
plain, that everything is excluded from that 
existence which is not given by the author’s 
technique. The existence of a work of art is com- 
pleted by the recipient’s attention to what the 
author says to him; whatever may come in 
through inattention to that does not belong to the 
art at all. It is not liberty of interpreting when a 
critic sees the emancipation of women in Dido, 
or James the First in Hamlet; it is simply failure 
to attend to the poet, and thus does not come 
within the series of the three terms which consti- 
tutes a work of art—it has no part in that con- 
nexion between the mind of the poet and the mind 
of the recipient which is the essence of a poem. 
But when there is that connexion, when the re- 
sponse of individual imagination is wholly gov- 
erned by the poet’s technique, then poetry comes 
into existence. 


Despite the critic’s efforts, moreover, what 
of the noblesse, the grandeur? Or is Shakespeare 
really on the lower level, where Sefior de Ma- 
dariaga, apparently, would have him? For the 
life of me, I see no way for Othello to remain, 
even remotely, the noblest man of man’s mak- 
ing except as Shakespeare himself has provided 
for it—by his thinking one man “honest”’ that 
but seems to be so, when (as here) everybody 
else in the play thinks of the man the same. 
And I see no way for Macbeth, despite “his 
magnificent qualities of mind, extreme cour- 
age, and poetic imagination,” in the words of 
Bridges, to keep our “admiration and respect,” 
except (again) as Shakespeare has provided for 
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it—by his yielding to the prophecy of the 
Weird Sisters, in part immediately fulfilled, 
and to the pressure of his wife. This, of course, 
is neither psychology nor logic, but still less is 
Mr. Stewart’s conception; and Shakespeare’s 
own, Mr. Stewart will probably admit, makes 
not only a better story but a fitter for the stage. 
Of the Agamemnon, the Oedipus Rex, or almost 
any tragedy of Euripides, often nowadays psy- 
chologized, as well as almost any other tragedy 
or comedy of Shakespeare’s, much the same is 
tobesaid. In King Lear, Hamlet, Cymbeline, The 
tempest, as Yeats and others have observed of 
great poetry in general, “there is something of 
an old wives’ tale.’”’ But, as developed into 
drama, it is not after such a fashion psycholo- 
gized or allegorized. The characters Mr. 
Stewart distorts or else merges, the situations 
he obscures; and even in the name of poetry, of 
which he has much to say, he rejects the “steep 
tragic contrast.”” To quote Swinburne again 
and here in full, in which words another great 
poet, Coleridge, might have joined him: “As 
surely Othello is the noblest man of man’s 
making, Iago is the most perfect evil-doer, the 
most potent demi-devil.’”’ And that “‘steep 
tragic contrast’? Mr. Stewart obliterates by 
making hero and “demi-devil’’ ambivalently 
one.*4 

It is in The winter’s tale, however (and 
where, indeed, it being a tragicomedy, not so 
much damage is possible), that Mr. Stewart’s 
critical bent has fullest scope. Above, the 
psychoanalytic method has been plainly evi- 
dent, and here is “projection’’ not only repeat- 
ed but complicated and perverted. There being 
no apparent or sensible motives for the jeal- 
ousy, the poet’s mind is, in the words quoted 
from the Freudian Mr. Bethell, “flung open to 
the widest and deepest possible range of un- 


«In this, probably without his knowledge, he has 
been anticipated by Mr. Mark Van Doren (Shake- 
speare [1939], pp. 228-29). It is the day of ambiva- 
lence, when love goes hand in hand with hatred, 
worship with enmity, in literary criticism above all. 
According to Mr. Garrod, Byron and Housman feared 
—even hated—poetry, each his own. For Mr. Fadi- 
man, Moby-Dick and Ahab are one; for Mr. Sedg- 
wick, Ahab resembles not only Prometheus but also 
Jesus Christ; and Mr. Kenneth Burke thinks ‘‘we 
might call Hamlet the perfect liberal Christ, whose 
agony inaugurated the liberal era.’"’ For Drs. Tillyard 
and Sitwell now (Notebook [1948], pp. 212-15) both 
Caliban and Ariel are part of Prospero. 
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conscious suggestion.’”? At that the reader, 
staggering, falls back upon the text—upon the 
audience—but the flexible Mr. Stewart is there 
before him: 


If the dramatist can manipulate, and his audi- 
ence be moved by, feelings of the psychogenesis of 
which they are unaware, if this is an essential 
part of the experience of tragedy [“much virtue in 
if,’’ quoth Touchstone] then it is open to us to 
ask whether Shakespeare’s audience and properly 
attuned readers, in his lifetime or now, perhaps 
acknowledge in such a spectacle as Leontes’ 
jealousy not a theatrically effective trick or bril- 
liant raid across the bounds of psychological 
possibility but rather a handling, according to 
the laws of drama, of little-recognized impulses 
and conflicts with [again !] their own minds [p. 31]. 





And for his answer he turns now openly and 
unreservedly to Freud, with his three layers of 
jealousy: (1) competitive or normal, (2) pro- 
jected, and (3) delusional. In No. 2 the person 
projects his own impulses to infidelity upon the 
partner to whom he owes faith; in No. 3 the 
object is of the same sex as the subject. “De- 
lusional jealousy represents an acidulated 
homosexuality’ (pp. 33-34). 

On both counts—on both layers—Leontes 
is found guilty. Of the “projected,” “evidence 
has been provided by a recent editor uncon- 
cerned with depth psychology’”’:* ‘Camillo, 
the text hints, has been Leontes’ assistant in 
covert immoralities.’’ (This in itself utterly in- 
credible exegesis leads, however, to nothing to 
the purpose, for Camillo is suspected only of 
serving Polixenes, is not an object of jealousy 
himself. It is Polixenes, of course, that is the 
object, if even by way of the “delusional.’’) 

An early fixation of his affections upon his 
friend, long dormant, is reawakened in Leontes— 


28 Mr. Dover Wilson on I, 2, 237, and II, 1, 52: 
“*his secret sins’’ is the gloss upon the one, “secret 
vices’’ upon the other. There is no evidence at all of 
his being an assistant but only a confidant and a 
father-confessor, and not, apparently, for serious mat- 
ters either; and of the interpretation of the second 
passage, as Leontes complains upon Polixenes’ escape, 
‘*How came the posterns so easily open?’’ the less here 
said the better. It is made as clear, one would think, 
as language can make it that Camillo is charged with 
being a ‘“‘pandar’’ (1. 46) to Polixenes, not Leontes 
himself, and not in homosexuality, of course. The 
indispensable prerequisite to criticism, one should 
think, is to read what is written, though at the cost of 
seeming ‘‘literal-minded.”’ 
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though without being brought to conscious focus 
—by that friend’s actual presence for the first 
time since their “twyn’d” boyhood. An uncon- 
scious conflict ensues and the issue is behavior 
having as its object the violent repudiation of the 
newly reactivated homosexual component in his 
character. In other words, Leontes projects 
upon his wife the desire he has to repudiate in 
himself [p. 35]. 

The italics this time are my own; but most 
sensible readers of the play, I trust, will war- 
rant them. No incredible critical judgment I 
can remember (though many such I remember, 
and in a moment the reader shall have an- 
other) is more astounding; yet (such is the 
state of criticism in our midst) it has been 
singled out by at least one reviewer for special 
praise. Even “instinctively”? (the reviewer’s 
word), Shakespeare could not have played a 
psychological trick like that. Such unapparent 
“covert immoralities’’ could not have been 
noticed; if they had been, moreover, two of the 
leading characters in the comedy would have 
been thereby thrust quite beyond either the 
comic or the tragic pale. Ordinarily, it is true 
enough that we cannot definitely or accurately 
determine what was Shakespeare’s own inten- 
tion or conception; but in a matter like this we 
can determine absolutely what it was not. Save 
momentarily and contemptuously, as through 
the foul mouth of Thersites,* the dramatist 
never touches upon the homosexual. For is not 
this England, the sixteenth century, at a pub- 
lic, not a private, theater; and is not this 
Shakespeare, instead of Marston or Tourneur, 
that has done the writing? A literary friend of 
mine wonders whether the relations of Hamlet 
and Horatio, also, are not now suspect; he 
might have added those of Romeo and Mer- 
cutio, though not of Brutus and Cassius, for 
lately (alas!) they have been. And what of the 
pairs of maidens—Rosalind and Celia, Bea- 
trice and Hero, Hermia and Helena, above all, 
according to the latter’s own account (Mid- 
summer night’s dream, III, 2, 201-16)? That 
they may turn out to be Lesbians we may now 
expect and dread. 

One peculiar thing about Mr. Stewart’s in- 
terpretation of The winter’s tale is that the 


%* Troilus and Cressida, V, 1, 20. 


critic comes so near to the reason for Shake- 
speare’s incurring so much greater improba- 
bility than elsewhere in dealing with jealousy 
for giving himself such scope in his own in- 
vention. The poet was “necessarily in a 
hurry.”’ In dramatizing Greene’s Pandosto, he 
“stood committed to traversing a space of 
some sixteen years,’’ in the words of Quiller- 
Couch, which the critic quotes (p. 32), but in 
which, too, no reason is given for “huddling up 
the jealousy.’”’ Romantic comedy, according to 
Renaissance and also classic prescription, ends 
with a marriage; and Perdita must be believed 
illegitimate before she is born. Consequently, 
therecan beno such gradual development inthe 
jealous suspicion as there is even in Othello: no 
postulate, no slander or temptation. According 
to Aristotle, the improbability should have 
been relegated to a time previous to the action. 
But Shakespeare, like nearly all his competi- 
tors, wrote no such plays; the audience itself 
demanded the startling initial situation, more- 
over, and, the stories not being so familiar as 
those adopted by the Athenian dramatists, it 
could not well be taken for granted. The near- 
est, then, that Shakespeare could come to the 
Aristotelian principle (if he knew of it) was, as 
in King Lear and Macbeth, to put the improba- 
bility at the beginning. But to these matters 
the critic pays no attention, turning at once, 
as we have seen, to Freud and throwing the 
door open to “the widest and deepest possible 
range of unconscious suggestion.” 

And Falstaff? Whether in the hands of the 
critic he or Leontes is the more astounding the 
reader shall now judge for himself. After re- 
peating many of the vagaries of Maurice Mor- 
gann and his followers on the subject, Mr. 
Stewart ends up by making him symbolical, the 
victim of a fertility ritual, as in The Golden 
Bough. (After Freud Frazer, but Sir James, I 
trust, would of this have had none;?’ and again 


27 Despite himself, however, Sir James is now run- 
ning the Danubian close in the Shakespeareans’ favor. 
The reader may recall the Kwakiutl above, and Miss 
Sitwell in her Notebook (1948) finds in Ophelia “a 
Fertility ghost ... the little Spring-ghost, the fer- 
tility daemon, the vegetation spirit’’ (pp. 84, 90-91). 
Likewise, Professor Tillyard, before her, finds sym- 
bols of fertility in Miranda, Perdita, and Imogen 
(Shakespeare's last plays [1938], pp. 35, 44-47, 
55-56). 
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we can determine what Shakespeare’s concep- 
tion was not.) There is something “atavic”’ 
about the final rejection of him on the stage 
(to many of us now unacceptable) as there is, 
the critic thinks, also about the blinding of 
Gloster, which reminds him (as possibly no- 
body else in the world) of Uranus castrated by 
his son Cronus (so long before Oedipus!) with 
the scythe. Similarly, the rejection is thought 
to be like the primeval religious rite of killing 
the king, and thus it is made more acceptable. 
“T suggest that Hal, by a displacement com- 
mon enough in the evolution of ritual, kills 
Falstaff instead of killing the king his father. 
In a sense Falstaff is his father, certainly is 
a ‘father-substitute,’ in the psychologist’s 
word” (p. 138). But why, even if Shakespeare 
and the audience thus “instinctively’’ antici- 
pated Freud and Frazer, Hal, the hero of 
Agincourt-to-be, should engage in “a vicarious 
sacrifice’’ of his real father, whose death he has 
mourned, does not satisfactorily appear. Nor 
does any reason why that should have recon- 
ciled the Elizabethans (however it may be with 
us) to the comic fat man’s ignominious, 
though not unmerited, end. Much the same is 
to be said of an anthropological symbolism 
to justify the blinding on the stage. 

And all this at Oxford, the Oxford of Arnold, 
Raleigh, the late illustrious Bradley, Ker, and 
Mackail! 

In the Freudian and symbolist critics, how- 
ever, there is now and then, as above, some- 
thing a little disarming: they are hospitable to 
other interpretations than their own, if also 
Freudian or symbolical. Mr. Stewart, like Mr. 
Lionel Trilling, whom he praises, entertains 
Dr. Franz Alexander’s rather different con- 
ception, that in the 


development of Prince Hal we see the classic 
struggle of the ego to come to normal adjust- 
ment, beginning with the rebellion against the 
father, going on to the conquest of the super-ego 
(Hotspur, with his rigid notions of honour and 
glory), then to the conquest of the id (Falstaff, 
with his anarchic self-indulgence), then to the 
identification with the father (the crown scene) 
and the assumption of mature responsibility. An 
analysis of this sort is not momentous and not ex- 
clusive of other meanings [p. 144]. 
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Just so Mr. Trilling himself, acknowledging 
the Oedipus complex in Hamlet and finding 
“suggestive and beautiful’’ Freud’s interpreta- 
tion of King Lear by way of the three caskets 
as well as the Norns, the Fates, and the 
Graces, the transmogrification of the death- 
goddess into the love-goddess, and the identi- 
fication of Cordelia with both, must needs then 
fall back upon his principle that “there is no 
single meaning to any work of art.’’?* For one 
irrelevance cannot with a good grace shut the 
door upon another. Where the word meaning 
has so little meaning and where, on the other 
hand, so much more is meant than meets the 
ear, there is surely room for other meanings, if 
also “deep’’ enough, however incongruous or 
incompatible. 

This tolerance, however, within the coterie, 
only contributes to the confusion, as the critics 
disregard the intention of the poet. “Interpre- 
tation [not detection] apart,” said Housman, 
“criticism does not exist.”’ Proper criticism ex- 
plains and satisfies, instead of puzzling, and in 
the hands of a master adds to the delight. It 
only supplements and facilitates, amplifies and 
illuminates. It is the response of the ideal read- 
er, spectator, or auditor, and to many readers, 
not ideal but (as nowadays) bewildered, is 
rather indispensable, often so indeed to the 
contemporary creator himself. It is imagina- 
tion echoing, even answering, imagination; as 
in some measure it does, but much less fully or 
finely, in the ordinary mind. In the process it 
may analyze, whether the effect or the struc- 
ture, but not (independently) to reconstruct, 
and only more discriminatingly and sympa- 
thetically to appreciate and respond. The ideal 
critic, in short, is a mediator, a ministrant, un- 
veiling a little the mystery, which (however) 
he has not himself made. He has neither de- 


28 Cf. ‘Freud and Art,’’ Kenyon review II (1940), 
152-73; reprinted as ‘‘Freud and literature’ in 
Horizon, XVI (1947), 182-200. Having dealt with it 
a little in ELH (December, 1947) under the title 
“Critics at cross purposes,’’ I here say no more, except 
to remark that in both printings the critic observes: 
“In criticism the situation has been sad,”’ a truth 
which has not been sufficiently taken to heart. ‘‘The 
tragic refusal of an old man to renounce love, choose 
death [the death wish!] and make friends of the neces- 
sity of dying,”’ is ‘‘not the meaning of King Lear,”’ he 
acknowledges; but it is not a meaning either, nor is it 
even tragic, I think. 
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tected nor fabricated what he in the end dis- 
closes, what (indeed) he cannot completely dis- 
close. ‘He writes,’”’” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
has observed, “as though the main object of 
criticism—in this resembling in some measure 
imaginative creation—was to enlarge the 
bounds of experience in others.’’** Not, how- 
ever, in “reverie,’’ on the part of either the 
critic or his reader but, as Abercrombie has it, 
in respectful “attention to what the author 
says.” This the critic would bring home to us, 
or, more happily, as Mr. MacCarthy would 
have him, carry us there. 

Instead, on the other hand, of echoing and 
responding, or mirroring and exhibiting (which 
might seem to derogate from his importance), 
your critic, as above and too often elsewhere, 
treats the poem or other work of art as an echo 
or reflection of what is in his own mind, not 
possibly in that of the artist. Mr. Edwin Muir, 
so far as I know him, is much more of a critic 
than most of those discussed above; but in his 
lecture of 1946, “Politics in King Lear,” having 
(naturally enough) fascism still in memory, 
along with other modern Umwertung aller 
Werte, he finds (too naturally, alas!) something 
of the same in the play: “Regan, Goneril, and 
Cornwall never feel they have done wrong, and 
that is because they represent a new idea; and 
new ideas, like everything new [a confession!] 
bring with them their own kind of innocence.”’ 


2°*Hazlitt’s criticism,’’ London Sunday Times, 
June 26, 1949. 


For them, as well as Edmund and Oswald, it 
is (again, but so long before!) “a new order 
[neue Ordnung?], a new conception of society”; 
and, without evidence for it, they all are pre- 
sumed to share Edmund’s philosophy as a bas- 
tard: “Thou, Nature, art my goddess.’’ So, 
when Regan shuts her father out in the storm, 
“her action is symbolical.”’ “His daughters are 
inside; he is outside. They are in two different 
worlds.’”’ (Must he, then, learn to know his 
place?) In the same symbolizing, sociological 
spirit, though to opposite effect, by Mr. G. W. 
Knight and Mr. Bethell*® the earl’s legitimate 
son Edgar, when, disguised as a peasant, kill- 
ing Oswald, is made to represent “the over- 
throw of a false civilization by the steady rural 
virtues”; and by Mr. Drayton Henderson* 
Troilus and Cressida is made to represent a 
“war between Individualism and Society.’’ For 
in criticism, even more than in sociology itself 
or than in philosophy and history, they that 
seek do find; and the trouble is not so much 
that, as Mr. Eastman has said, ‘‘the critics do 
not know how to think”’ as that, in the words of 
another, “they do not know how to read.” 
With them it is a matter of mind-reading, the 
mind being not the author’s. 
ELMER Epaar Sto. 
University oF MINNESOTA 


3° Shakespeare and the popular tradition (1944), 
p. 66. 

31 Parrott presentation volume (1933), p. 128, quoted 
by W. W. Lawrence, MLR, October, 1942, p. 423. 
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Index to Defoe’s “Review.” By Wiu1aM L. 
Payne. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. x+144. 

The first collected reprint of Defoe’s Review, 
edited by Professor A. W. Secord in 1938 for 
the Facsimile Text Society, made available a 
vast amount of material of interest to students 
of Defoe and the literature of the Queen Anne 
period. A brief index has now been prepared by 
Mr. Payne, which will greatly facilitate the 
use of the several volumes of this edition. It 
does not attempt to index every name, which 
would be a formidable task indeed, but in- 
cludes all topics “which might be considered 
significant.’’ While no two compilers would 
probably agree as to what is significant, there 
can be no question that enough material is in- 
dexed here to make this a very welcome tool. 
Under the letter W, for example, are to be 
found such entries as “wages,” “war,” 
“wealth,’’ “West Indies,’ “Westphalia (treaty 
of),”’ “wheat,” “Whigs,” “wholesalers,” 
“whores,” “William III,” “wine,” “wit, 
“witcheraft,’”’ “women,” ‘woolen manufac- 
ture,” “words,’’ “workhouses,’’ ‘worship,’ 
and “writing.’’ Although many of the entries 
are long, they are followed by analytical sub- 
entries, so that the reader can quickly find 
what he wants. Thus the entry “government” 
which occupies nearly three columns, contains 
such subentries as “ends of, differ,’”’ “absolute 
best where conquest is end,” “in France is ab- 
solute,’ “not Review’s aim to talk of,’”’ and so 
on. It will be seen at once how useful such a 
detailed analysis of the thirteen hundred num- 
bers of the Review will prove to be. 

The reader should be warned that there are 
several general entries which should always be 
consulted—“‘letters,’’ for example, which is a 
general entry including a wide variety of ma- 
terial not separately indexed. One may even 
question the value of placing all this material 
under one entry, particularly since it extends 
to six columns. Certainly, a letter on the sub- 


ject of pawnbrokers or nonjuring ministers 
would be more usefully located under “pawn- 
brokers”’ or “nonjurors”’ rather than under the 
general head of “‘letters.’’ The same observa- 
tion applies to such other broad entries as 
“Story (see also Allegory), ‘Proverbs,’ 
“Verse (see also Poems),’’ and ‘‘Plays,’’ unless 
complete cross-references are supplied. Under 
“Plays,’’ for instance, is to be found a reference 
to Dryden’s Spanish Fryar, not to be found 
elsewhere, either under ““Dryden”’ or under the 
title of the play. 

Occasionally the material is needlessly di- 
vided among several entries. Allusions to Eng- 
land are to be found in four separate places, 
under “England,” “Britain,’’ “Great Britain,” 
and “Nation”; and, though cross-references 
are supplied, there seems no valid justification 
for not placing the material under one head. 
One suspects that the chief reason for this is 
the following of Defoe’s own terminology; 
otherwise there is little justification—and only 
annoyance—in entries such as “Actors (see 
also Players)’’ and ‘“‘Players (see also Actors).”’ 
At times this failure to go beyond Defoe’s own 
words results in obscurity, as in the case of 
“‘Emperor,’’ where some of the entries refer to 
Leopold and others to his two sons, Joseph and 
Charles, who succeeded him in 1705 and 1711, 
respectively. An extreme case occurs at II, 
499b, where the “arbitrary power of Archbish- 
op Laud” is indexed only under “Archbishop 
[Laud].’’ Some explanation, too, might have 
been offered of the system used in indexing 
noblemen and officials of church and state. 
There is an entry under “London, Bishop of,” 
but not under Henry Compton; under “Bris- 
tol, Bishop of,”’ but not under John Robinson; 
and so on. To locate all the references to Gil- 
bert Burnet, one must look in three separate 
places—under “Burnet,’”’ “Salisbury, Bishop 
of,”’ and “Sarum, Bishop of’’— presumably be- 
cause Defoe used these designations at various 
times. Churchill is entered only under ‘‘Marl- 
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borough” and Oxford, on the other hand, only 
under “Harley.” This perhaps will cause no 
difficulty, but entries such as “Rochester, 
Lord,” are likely to be ambiguous. 
An appendix lists (1) authors, translators, 
and titles of ‘books, pamphlets, and plays” 
and (2) booksellers from the advertisements of 
books in the Review. Defoe’s journal does not 
carry many such advertisements—the author 
most frequently represented is Defoe himself— 
but there are enough to make the list of 
authors and titles run to eight columns. Some- 
times the titles are abbreviated too drastically 
to afford a clue as to the content of the book. 
Thus, A dutiful letter, proving that the Non- 
jurors are no schismaticks (I, 172b) is entered 
only under the enigmatic title A dutiful letter. 
Little attempt seems to have been made to 
discover the authorship of anonymous works. 
Of the four plays advertised at I, 172a—The 
Portsmouth heiress, Marry or do worse, Love at 
first sight, and The stage beaux toss’d in a 
blanket—the first is anonymous, and the others 
are by William Walker, David Crauford, and 
Tom Brown, respectively, but all are entered 
only under titles. For the entry at I, 80b (For- 
besi opera) which is indexed under “Forbes, 
{William, Bishop of Edinburgh?],” the Term 
catalogues (III, 371) give the full title of the 
work and reveal the author as R. F. Forbesius 
of Corsa. A check of the advertisements in 
Volume I of the Review indicates a relatively 
high standard of accuracy and completeness in 
the Index. The following titles seem to have 
been overlooked; The present state of the uni- 
verse (4th ed.) [by J. Beaumont], I, 56d; J. 
Graevius, Thesaurus antiquitatum Romanorum, 
I, 80a; and Epigrammatum delectus (6th ed.), 
I, 48a; and from Volume VIII A seasonable ad- 
vertisement, giving an account of some dangerous 
opinions ... (VIII, 672a). The list of book- 
sellers in the second part of the appendix in- 
cludes eight names not in Plomer’s Dictionary. 
For ‘“‘A. Basvile” apparently one should read 
‘Alexander Bosville,’’ and the two booksellers 
cited as “Davis” clearly refer to the same 


William Davis. Samuel Crouch’s name is mis- 
spelled. In several cases, only the bookseller’s 
surname is given, owing to the practice of cit- 
ing only the first advertisement in which the 


name occurs. Thus, for ‘Barker, in Westmin- 
ster Hall’’ (II, 16a) a fuller identification is to 
be found at VIII, 576. 

An Index to the Review was badly needed, 
and Mr. Payne has done his work well. It 
should encourage similar undertakings for 
other periodicals and should stimulate research 
in Defoe’s still-neglected journal. 


Dona.p F. Bonp 
University of Chicago 


Keats: A bibliography and reference guide with 
an essay on Keats’ reputation. By J. R. Mac- 
Griuivray. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1949. Pp. Ixxxi+210. 

This book raises the question whether a 
“reference guide’”’ to an author as important 
as Keats is reasonably adequate unless it is as 
complete as possible; unless in one place the 
searcher can find reference to approximately 
everything he might wish to examine. Here, 
on the contrary, he must accept the compiler’s 
judgment that, for example, about eighty 
books and periodical articles included in J. P. 
Anderson’s bibliography in the “Great writ- 
ers’’ Life of John Keats (1887) are negligible, 
as well as at least thirty more to be found in 
Hyder Rollins’ Keats’ reputation in America 
to 1848. There is, indeed, no sailing under false 
colors—the omissions are admitted (p. v); but 
the question remains whether it might not 
have been preferable to be content with smaller 
type, thinner paper, and a less sumptuous for- 
mat for the sake of more nearly complete lists. 

It is stated, however, that there were few 
intentional omissions from lists “J. Periodicals, 
&e., Containing Writings of Keats, 1816- 
1821,”’ and “K. Periodicals, &c., Containing 
Reviews, Criticisms, Defence, 1816-1821.” 
As is courteously acknowledged (p. 63), most 
of the items in those lists were included in an 
article which the late Newman White and I 
contributed to Modern philology in 1934 
(XXXIII, 37-56). I can now add two refer- 
ences then unknown to White and me: 

Sporting magazine, August, 1820, p. 296. To 
Robin Hood, quoted as from Keats’ Lamia, &c. 

The Sun (London evening daily), July 10 
1820. Review of Lamia, &c. (For knowledge of 
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this item I am indebted to Mr. M. Buxton For- 
man, who showed me a copy of the paper con- 
taining it.) 

These notes on items in K seem desirable: 

A more adequate reference as to Cornelius 
Webb (K 10) would be to my article on him in 
the Philological quarterly for July, 1942 (XXI, 
323-33). 

It has been apparently an error to charge 
Maginn with the Blackwood article on Adonais 
(K 72). See Newman I. White, The unextinguished 
hearth (1938), pp. 289, 290 (where, however, the 
second quotation should be dated 1822, not 1882). 


Since it is further stated (p. v) that there 
were few intentional omissions from divisions 
“T,, Periodicals, Anthologies, &c., Containing 
Writings by Keats, 1822-1847,” and “M. 
Critical Comments, 1822-1847,”’ I offer the 
following items, not to set up one man’s judg- 
ment against another’s as to importance but 
on the chance, coming as early as they do, 
that they may be found worthy additions. 
None are repeated from Anderson or Rollins. 


Paris monthly review, June, 1822, p. 75. Ode to 
a nightingale quoted. 

London magazine, November, 1822, p. 449. 
Long quotation from Endymion in footnote to 
“Academy of Taste for Grown Gentlemen” by 
“James Weathercock” (T. G. Wainewright). 

New-York mirror, March 7, 1840, p. 291. All 
but lines 9 and 10 of the sonnet ‘To one who has 
been long in city pent,” quoted without credit 
to Keats in a column headed ‘Original Poetry.” 

Edinburgh magazine and literary miscellany 
(Constable’s “‘new series’? of Scots magazine), 
September, 1822, pp. 313-14. Lines compli- 
mentary to Keats in “Epistle to W. W.” 

Literary speculum (1822), II, 368. Sonnet ‘To 
John Keats, on his first poems,” by Cornelius 
Webb. Reprinted in the article on Webb re- 
ferred to above. 

Knight’s quarterly magazine, January, 1824, 
p. 231. “Sonnet written in the first leaf of Keats’s 
Poems,” by Edmund Bruce (pseudonym of 
Edward Bulwer). 

Examiner, September 12, 1824, p. 561. “On 
seeing a portrait of Keats,’ thirty-five lines of 
appreciative blank verse credited to “the author 
of L’Improvisatrice.”” One of the most popular 
books of 1824 was L. E. L.’s (Miss Landon’s) Jm- 
provisatrice and other poems. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine, September, 
1829, p. 525. In a review (by Wilson) of Mrs. 
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Jameson’s Loves of the poets, denial of the charge 
that ‘“‘we killed Keats,” plus the contention that 
“Hunt, Hazlitt, and the godless gang slavered 
him to death” by their praise. 

The mirror (London), October 31, 1829, pp. 
275-77. Comments on Keats in an article on 
“Annuals.” 

New-York mirror, September 17, 1831, pp. 
82, 83. “On the poetry of Keats,” with citation 
of Hymn to Pan and about thirty additional lines 
from Endymion, Ode to a nightingale, &c. 

Fraser’s magazine, March, 1835, p. 330. Com- 
ments on Lamia, with quotation of eight lines. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh journal, August 19, 1837, 
pp. 236, 237. Friendly article on “The life and 
poetry of Keats,” with many quotations. 

British quarterly review, November, 1846, 
pp. 370, 371. Appreciative discussion of Keats in 
a long article on “Poetry and civilization.” 


It should have been noted that the material 
referred to as M 38 appeared first in the 
Athenaeum of November 16, 1833, p. 772, and 
was included in a book issued the next year 
by Allan Cunningham. 

The lists of books devoted to Keats seem 
approximately complete: editions of works 
and selections in sections A-I, biographies 
and studies in O and P. Items intentionally 
omitted would have belonged mainly in Q, 
chapters on Keats from books of “criticism 
and special studies,’’ and “R. Periodicals and 
Learned Journals, 1848-1946.’’ In the latter 
division it is surprising to find so little atten- 
tion to Milnes’s notable book of 1848. Surely 
the public reception of the first biography of 
Keats and the first collection of letters and 
previously unpublished poems by him is of the 
greatest significance in the development of his 
reputation. I know of over thirty immediately 
contemporary periodical notices of Milnes, 
many of which attempted comprehensive esti- 
mates of Keats’s personal and poetic charac- 
ter; yet only five are included in section R 
(p. 144), and for the others there is mere refer- 
ence (p. liii) to Anderson’s list in the “Great 
writers” bibliography. Anderson, however, 
was far from accurate; failed to mention arti- 
cles in British journals as important as the 
Spectator, the Literary gazette, and Fraser’s 
magazine; and apparently did not know of most 
of the American notices discussed by Rollins. 
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The index gives names of persons only: 
(1) editors of Keats, and (2) authors of books, 
articles, etc., about him’’ (p. 205). It does not 
include the names of periodicals referred to, 
nor is the introductory essay “On the Devel- 
opment of Keats’ Reputation’’ indexed. 
That essay so emphasizes the hostility of 
Blackwood’s magazine as hardly to give an ade- 
quate impression of the amount of favorable 
criticism during Keats’s life; but, on the whole, 
it is an excellent discussion. 
The bibliographical part of this book, then, 
is not a “reference guide’ to make the use of 
other bibliographies needless. It is supple- 
mentary, like the early additions I here offer, 
and, granted the limitations that the compiler 
accepted, apparently with reluctance, it has 
undoubted value. Particularly impressive are 
the lists of editions of Keats and the evidences 
of recent scholarship. 
GrorceE L. MarsH 

University of Chicago 
Stage to screen: theatrical method from Garrick 
to Griffith. By A. Nichotas Varpac. Cam- 

bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 

Pp. xxvi + 283. 

In his preface, Mr. Vardac asserts that “the 
time has come to see how the film fits into the 
evolutionary pattern of world theatre, how 
the blood stream of the screen was drawn from 
the stage, and how, under the pressure of this 
withdrawal, certain stage forms died upon the 
boards”’ (p. vii). The author’s narrative is an 
account of the production methods and popu- 
lar appeal of the principal spectacular forms of 
dramatic entertainment in England and 
America during the nineteenth century and 
of the major types of cinematic productions 
during the first two decades of the present 
century. The principle which, according to the 
author, gave unity to the productions of both 
stage and screen of this era was pictorial real- 
ism. A popular demand—Vardac repeatedly 
calls it a “need’’—for the illusion of pictorial 
reality was answered on the stage by the con- 
tinuous production of melodramas, spectacle 
plays, and pantomimes. By the end of the cen- 
tury the complicated structure of melodramas 
and spectacles had so strained the resources of 


the stage that the illusion of reality had all but 
broken down. At precisely this point in time, 
the motion picture appeared—necessarily or 
providentially, Vardac would have it—to 
satisfy the need for pictorial realism. The 
cinema, taking over the forms and the conven- 
tions of the several species of spectacle drama, 
quickly achieved a superior realism as well as 
a greater variety, scale, and complication of 
pictorial elements than the stage had ever 
achieved. The new medium, moreover, per- 
mitted a continuity in narration superior to 
that of the stage. As a consequence, melodrama 
and spectacle plays rapidly disappeared from 
the stage and found a new home and a larger 
audience in the motion-picture theaters. 

Vardac’s account of the stage history of 
spectacle drama is essentially accurate and 
adequately documented, although he has 
given a disproportionate attention to the lat- 
ter half of the hundred and fifty years which 
the work professes to survey. Aside from fre- 
quent repetition of the statement that the 
demand for pictorial realism stems from spec- 
tacles staged by Garrick during his last years 
as manager of Drury Lane, he gives no account 
of that period and almost none about the first 
half-century of the era. He has, however, com- 
petently described the essential pictorial ele- 
ments of spectacle plays and the operation, as 
well as the limitations, of the conventional 
staging techniques. The long survival of scenes 
painted in perspective on profile flats, back 
cloths, and cut cloths was, in part, the conse- 
quence of the necessity for a maximum of mo- 
bility imposed by plays in which there was a 
great variety of complex scenery. It is evident, 
as the author points out, that the staging of 
plays like Ben Hur (produced in New York in 
1899) taxed the capacities of the stage to the 
limit and could not escape numerous incon- 
gruities in their pictorial effects. The chariot 
race, staged with real horses and chariots, rid- 
ing a treadmill, before an unwinding panorama 
on which were painted the spectators seated 
in the arena, is indicative of the extent to 
which pictorial elements had complicated the 
action of drama. 

It is no less evident, in retrospect, that it 
was just such material which the motion pic- 
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ture was most competent to represent. Vardac 
is most successful in showing how readily the 
first directors of the cinema adapted both the 
melodramatic literature and its narrative 
technique to the screen. Melodrama and spec- 
tacle became stock fare of the movies at once. 
Bouccicault found a new home on the screen, 
and Griffith and De Mille took up where Steele 
Mackaye left off. 

If Vardac had been content to confine his 
story to the important role of the pictorial ele- 
ment in drama during the nineteenth century 
and to an account of the advantages of the 
camera over the stage in the representation of 
certain kinds of pictorial matter and in the 
management of one type of narrative tech- 
nique, there would be little in his work to 
which one could take exception. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he is engrossed in a theory 
that the need for pictorial realism on the stage 
and the need for cinema are a “response to a 
single stimulus, a similar aesthetic,’’ which is 
born of nineteenth-century romanticism and 
realism (p. xxiii). The coincidence of modern 
stage realism and the development of the mo- 
tion picture is not an accident. “Progress in 
the invention of cinema came when the need 
for pictorial realism was at a peak,’’ the author 
says (tbid.); and adds: ‘“The times rather than 
the men controlled the ultimate arrival of the 
motion picture, for just at the point beyond 
which stage realism would have broken down 
and in many instances did, the cinema came to 
meet the need for a greater pictorial realism’’ 
(p. xxvi). Vardac finds three significant stages 
in the development of motion-picture photog- 
raphy: (1) the period from 1824 to 1832, which 
saw the publication of a paper by Peter Mark 
Roget on The persistence of vision with regard 
to moving objects, the first fruits of Daguerre’s 
and Niepec’s inventions in photography, and 
the invention of the phenakistoscope, a device 
for creating the illusion of animated pictures; 
(2) a period about 1853, when phenakisto- 
scopic pictures were first projected with a 
magic lantern; and (3) the period after 1864, 
when the first patents were issued covering 
the scheme for cinematic photography. Each 
of these periods Vardac believes to be par- 
alleled by an equally remarkable crisis in the 
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development of stage realism: (1) in 1824 
Planche produced an “archeologically authen- 
tic costume production” of King John, a pro- 
duction which he says marks the beginning of 
modern stage realism; (2) in 1850 Charles 
Kean undertook the management of the Prin- 
cess Theater, introducing a period of increased 
attention to pictorial authenticity; and (3) 
after 1865 the Bancrofts, Irving, Belasco, and 
Steele Mackaye expanded the scope of spec- 
tacle drama in England and America beyond 
anything hitherto attempted. 

A more detailed examination of the history 
of photography and the history of stage design 
would, I am confident, refute this neat par- 
allelism. The chief weakness in the author’s 
argument, however, arises from his failure to 
provide an explicit definition of pictorial 
realism, a failure which prevents an under- 
standing of the real nature of the cinema’s 
success, and the cause of the very real crisis in 
scenographic art which the motion picture 
helped to resolve. If the realism achieved by 
the motion picture is the ideal which satisfied 
the popular need, then pictorial realism can 
mean nothing more than the representation of 
a succession of actions in three-dimensional 
space in fixed-focus perspective on a two- 
dimensional surface. The historically authentic 
costume production of King John is, in this 
sense, no contribution to the advance of pic- 
torial realism, since any costume is “picto- 
rially’’ just as real as any other. Archeological 
accuracy in details of staging is historical 
realism rather than pictorial realism; and both 
the camera and the scene painter can make a 
Gothic hall, a formal garden, or a picturesque 
landscape pictorially equally real. Of course, 
a Gothic hall may become too large to handle 
convincingly on a stage, but its size does not 
make it pictorially more or less real. 

If pictorial realism means that the material 
objects employed in a dramatic representation 
shall correspond identically to those of the 
external world which the drama represents 
(and this was one apparent goal of the nine- 
teenth-century stage producers), then ob- 
viously the realism achieved by the motion 
picture is a conspicuous failure. In so far as 
costume is pictorially real in this sense, the 
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stage always has an advantage over the screen, 
since the audience sees a real costume and not 
the picture of one. In this meaning of the term, 
the theater which Steele Mackaye projected 
but did not realize would have surpassed the 
cinema. Evidently, the ‘‘need’’ for realism of 
this kind was not sufficiently pressing to pro- 
duce a solution for the mechanical and eco- 
nomic problems which such a theater entailed. 

This distinction may help us to understand 

better the nature of that superior realism 
accomplished through the medium of the mo- 
tion picture. The chief obstacle to the success- 
ful production of stage melodrama, according 
to Vardac, was the artificiality of the staging 
conventions. “The great scenic innovations of 
the seventeenth century became the dead 
wood of the nineteenth century,’’ he says, and 
theatrical illusion depended, in general, “upon 
the acceptance of two-dimensional wings 
painted to counterfeit, and arranged to fake, a 
three-dimensional stage picture’ (p. 6). He 
adds: “The excesses introduced in the name of 
this convention extended to the mixture of real 
with painted actors. . . .’’ More than one con- 
vention is involved here. The use of three-di- 
mensional scenes on two-dimensional surfaces 
is one convention, the conjunction of real and 
painted objects in an action is another. Per- 
haps the excesses of the latter convention lay 
not so much in the fact of the combination as 
in the way in which the real and the painted 
were combined. In any case the motion pic- 
ture cannot escape a charge of artificiality simi- 
lar to that which is leveled at the stage, for its 
success depends upon the acceptance of a two- 
dimensional screen upon which images, usually 
larger than life-size, are projected to create the 
illusion of a scene and action in three-dimen- 
sional space, and it escapes the incongruities 
arising from the mixture of the real and the 
painted only by eliminating the real actor and 
reducing all elements of the stage picture to 
the same dimensions. 

It has long been recognized that the camera 
achieves almost perfectly what countless 
artists after the fifteenth century (if not be- 
fore) strove for, that is, the imitation of nature 
on a two-dimensional surface in accordance 
with the laws of mathematical perspective. 
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Early in the sixteenth century, artists began 
the application of this principle to stage set- 
tings, and the admiration of critics after Vasari 
is expressed in the same extravagant language 
as are those of nineteenth-century reporters.! 
The efforts of stage designers were not con- 
fined to the construction of purely static 
scenes. Long before Garrick produced his first 
spectacles, stage designers sought to get mo- 
tion into their scenes. By 1728, Nicholas 
Servandoni, stage designer for the Paris 
Opera, produced a series of exhibitions, with- 
out actors, at the Salle des Machines des 
Tuilleries which depicted “tous les phé- 
noménes de la nature: pluie, éclairs, tonnerre, 
effet d’eau bouillonnante.’’? Opera, ballet, and 
(in England) pantomime were related quite as 
closely to a ‘‘need’’ for this kind of pictorial 
realism throughout the eighteenth century as 
was melodrama in the nineteenth. It is impor- 
tant to recall that the great playhouses of the 
eighteenth century, especially those of the 
Continent, possessed stages of far greater 
depth than most of the commercial theaters of 
England and America in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The illusion of great distances through 
the use of well-distributed profiles and cut 
cloths seems often to have been skilfully 
achieved. Though Garrick’s spectacles ap- 
peared as marvels to London audiences, his 
designer, De Loutherbourg, came to him with 
the experience of the great French theaters. 
De Loutherbourg himself, after leaving the 
employ of Drury Lane, operated a small scenic 
exhibition, without actors; and one newspaper 
used the term “moving pictures’’ to describe 
the scenes representing marvels such as the 
effects of dawn over the city of London.’ 
Popular enthusiasm for the imitation of na- 
ture through the medium of perspective scenes 
was well established before Garrick’s time, 
and it is doubtful whether stage designers 
could have improved much on the execution 
of such scenes after his time. 

1 See, e.g., Vasari’s comments on a scene by Bal- 


dassare Peruzzi, Lives of painters, ed. Blashfield and 
Hopkins (New York, 1913), IIT, 409. 


2 Marie-Antoinette Allevy, La Mise en scéne en 
France dans la premiére moitié du dix-neuviéme siécle 
(Paris, 1938), p. 10. 

3 Morning chronicle, February 28, 1781. 
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The kind of pictorial realism which derives 
from the actual use on the stage of the material 
objects which are involved in the action which 
the drama represents is as old as the theater 
itself. The actors themselves are a part of this 
realism, as are their costumes and every prop- 
erty which they employ. It is, of course, this 
kind of realism which the cinema replaced. 
But it was this kind of realism, in conjunction 
with perspective settings, which created the 
staging problems of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. To understand how these problems arose 
we have to look beyond the structure of the 
spectacle plays. 

There were some people, even in Garrick’s 
day, who recognized the limitations of per- 
spective scenes and pointed out that the scenes 
lost their effectiveness in proportion to the dis- 
tance that one sat from the central axis of the 
auditorium.* They saw, too, the incongruities 
between the painted objects and the real. The 
incongruities had not, for the most part, prior 
to the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
seriously impeded the action of drama. With 
the advent of melodramatic spectacles, how- 
ever, the scenic element assumed a much more 
important role, and the incongruities became 
more and more of an impediment to effective 
action. This role derives from the structure of 
the plots of melodrama and its narrative tech- 
nique. Consistently in the melodrama of the 
nineteenth century the physical forces of na- 
ture are instruments which both aid and im- 
pede men in accomplishing their ends. If the 
conflict of man with material forces be taken 
as a characteristic expression of nineteenth- 
century romanticism, then Vardac is justified 
in attributing some part of the popularity of 
spectacular entertainments to the romantic 
tastes of the time; but the source of this popu- 
larity cannot be defined simply as a need for 
pictorial realism, even though pictorial ele- 
ments in such plays obviously assume a very 
active importance. 

The narrative technique of melodrama in- 
volves multiple and simultaneous lines of 
action with frequent cross-cutting and flash- 
backs that require many changes of scene. This 


‘See James Boaden, The memoirs of Mrs. Siddons 
(2d ed.; London, 1831), II, 292-93. 
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narrative technique is, however, not indige- 
nous to melodrama, nor is it an aspect of pic- 
torial realism. The Elizabethans were adept in 
its use. Antony and Cleopatra and The Tempest 
might serve as more than fair examples of 
early motion-picture script-writing. Yet the 
experience of the Dryden-Davenant operatic 
version of The Tempest is sufficient to show 
how little the action of the play depended on 
the spectacle with which it was loaded. But 
the scenic element could not remain as back- 
ground or as attached or occasional scenes, 
once the complication of the plot demanded 
that a castle crumble from an exploding mine 
or that a railroad train bear down upon the 
body of an inert woman. It was such action 
that melodramatic literature contributed to 
the stage. It is older than the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it was not confined to the literature 
of the stage; but the theater of the nineteenth 
century was the scene of its greatest success 
and its greatest extravagance. The audiences 
accepted the inadequate staging and its in- 
congruities because of their fascination with 
its kind of action and its narrative method. 
The interests which led to the discovery and 
application of the principles of mathematical 
perspective and to investigations in the per- 
sistence of vision and phctography were all 
interests of the science of optics, which had, as 
one practical end, the imitation of nature as 
the eyes of men beheld it. This interest is no 
product of nineteenth-century romanticism, 
though the theater used the achievements of 
science as far as they would permit. The mo- 
tion-picture camera provided a solution, by 
establishing new conventions, which elimi- 
nated long-standing incongruities. Vardac 
says, in commenting on a play, Miss Jerry, 
written by Alexander Black and produced in 
New York in 1894, that “the arrival of cinema 
would [now] appear to have been ordained. 
The time was ripe and waited only upon the 
proper combination of technical knowledge 
and skill” (p. xxv). A longer view of history 
suggests that this final sentence applies with 
equal truth to almost any period after the 
seventeenth century. 
RussELL THOMAS 
University of Chicago 
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The poetical works of Matthew Arnold. Edit- 
ed by C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
xxxii+509. 

This is the first critical edition of Arnold’s 
poems, and it is excellent. All his known writ- 
ings in verse are here, except for two small 
groups already published by the present edi- 
tors in The poetry of Matthew Arnold: a com- 
mentary. These groups are (1) the specimens 
of hexameter from On translating Homer and 
(2) a few poems and fragments never printed 
by the poet. The editors have explained why 
they refuse to add anything from either group 
to the canon; some readers of Arnold may 
think them mistaken, but there is no reason 
for reproach, since the rejected pieces have 
been made accessible. The poems are ar- 
ranged as in the “Library” edition of 1888; 
it is good to have them in Arnold’s final—and 
illuminating—order rather than in the con- 
fusing one adopted in the earlier Oxford edi- 
tions, now superseded. To the poems in the 
“Library” edition are added in a final section: 
(1) three poems Arnold never collected—two 
that were printed in magazines and one in an 
elegiac miscellany; (2) the two prize poems; 
(3) four poems that appeared in early volumes 
of his verse but were left out of his collected 
editions; and (4) five original lines of extraor- 
dinary beauty that he used in St. Paul and 
Protestantism. The “‘Preface’”’ to the Poems of 
1853 and the “Advertisement” to the Poems 
of 1854 are set at the beginning of the text; 


the interesting and neglected preface to Mer- 
ope is unfortunately omitted; at the end are 
Arnold’s few notes, including those he can- 
celed. The first note on ‘“Thyrsis”’ is not quite 
correctly described—it had appeared in 1867, 
although the editors date its original form 
1868. The editors have sought to list every 
variant, except of punctuation (in “‘A southern 
night,” 1. 131, “shewn’’ [1867] is missed). The 
remainder of their apparatus is slight: a list 
of the books of Arnold’s verse, but not of 
appearances in magazines, etc.; a list of the 
few known manuscripts, with indications of 
where they are to be found; and a two-page 
preface. The text is said to follow in general 
the “Popular” edition of 1890; why this edi- 
tion was preferred to the “Library” edition 
should have been stated, although differences 
between them are not important. I have had 
occasion to check more than three thousand 
lines of the text and have found only two 
points where editorial choice might be ques- 
tioned—and these are trifling. The variants— 
the main treasure of this edition—appear to 
have been scrupulously compiled, although 
there is no adequate reason for excluding the 
interesting novelties in the reprinting of the 
‘Preface’ of 1853 and the “Advertisement” 
of 1854 in Irish essays. 

A laborious task has been completed with 
the care and skill and the self-effacing manner 
students of Arnold have learned to expect 
from C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry. 

E. K. Brown 
University of Chicago 
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